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——- CHAMPAGNE CIDER 


AUTHENTIC 
CHAMPAGNE PROCESS Obtainable at all the best Hotels and Restaurants 
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ENAMEL REMAINS SUPREME 


‘‘The more you wash it, the better it looks.”’ 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 
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SARITA 


PADDY 


OLD IRISH WHISKY 


McVITIE & PRICE 
Biscuits of Highest Quality 


London Agents: 
Coverdale & Co. Ltd., London House, 3, New London St., London, E.C.3 
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You'll HEAR BETTER With 


AvdentE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 


an Mr. R. H. DENT, M.inst.P.t. 
ee CALL on WRITE 309, OXFORD STREET. 
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THE LARGEST EXPORTERS OF a eo LONDON, W.1 
BRITISH BOTTLED BEERS : Aer ESTD. FRE E TEST Ardente, Ltd 


J. & R. TENNENT, LTD., WELLPARK BREWERY, GLASGOW eer Ne IT#5 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 1380 : 1718 - 0947 


MOTOR UNTON wine tintrance Tansace 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 











PUBLISHING OFFICE : COMMONWEALTH HOUSE. 


PRICE 1s. 6d.: BY INLAND POST, 1s. 8d. REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Canada and Newfoundland, 1d. Foreign, 14d 
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Check loads. Watch tyre Keep loads below the maxi- 


pressures. Go slow on mum. Keep tyres up to 
rough roads. Halt before recommended pressure. It 
tyres overheat. Keep is as important as ever to 
left — but don’t — serape save tyres from undue 
kerbs. wear or strain. 
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Size of fuel 1] in. long x 1} in. wide 
Regd. Designs 838903 — 825610 


YOU need 
every piece! 


Fuel supplies are a major problem; 
therefore it is vitally important that 
stocks should be used assparinglyas — 
possible. Phurnacite, the economical 
fuel for Heat Storage Cookers, hot 
water boilers, and stoves can be 
stored in the open if necessary. It is 
regretted that there is a shortage 
— Government priority consumers 
and users of Aga and Esse Cookers 
must have preference. 


Enquiries to your 
REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 


Sales Agents :— 


STEPHENSON CLARKE 
& ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 




















THE MILKY WAY 


There are three stages in the Talbot-Stead Tube Company was 
responsible for charming the steel 
tubes into the intricate shape shown 
in stage two and it is not the first 
time that manufacturers have watched 
| their difficulties evaporate through 
the channels of stainless steel tubes. 


making of evaporated milk. Stage 
one is Strawberry (calved in February 
now giving three-and-a-half gallons), 
Stage two is a six feet wide double coil 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is 
what you buy over the counter. The 


An advertisement published by @ Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE WALSALL 
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Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


1944. 


OUR ROYAL FIELD-MARSHAL VIEWING THE FIGHTING IN ITALY: THE KING IN A FORWARD OBSERVATION POST 
WATCHING BRITISH SHELLS BURSTING ON ENEMY POSITIONS. 


His Majesty, who flew from England, landed in Italy on July 23 to pay his 
second visit to the Mediterranean battle areas, and has toured hundreds of miles 
of the Italian front within close sound of enemy guns. In the battle for 
Florence he left his car and walked to the observation post, watching the guns 


shelling the Germans. He was up at 6 a.m. and in close touch with an opera- 
tions room, also studying front-line maps before breakfasting. The King, wearing 
shorts and a bush jacket, was greatly interested in watching the effect of British 
shells. He was loudly cheered by the troops 
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O far as the multifarious and harassing activities 
of a civilian in a decisive total war give me 
time to read anything, I have been dipping into Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s latest volume of essays—an oasis of 
pleasure evoked by genius in a devastated and desert 
world. And in it he makes the pregnant remark 
that, whereas few, if any, of the citizens of the 
Totalitarian States—the great Paupo- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


their Utopias—or at least their own vested niches 
in Utopia—by the unromantic and peaceful methods 
of discussion, controversy, and vote. Ballots and 
not bullets will have to do their business then. 
Our countrymen in khaki and Navy and Air 
Force blue are fighting, in fact, because there is no 
other way—there has been none since 1939—of 


sometimes open men’s eyes and hearts. And because 
this war is manifestly having that effect, it is natural 
enough to hope that, whatever its immediate results 
in suffering and impoverishment, good will also come 
out of it. 

What is this good which those who are bearing 
the heaviest burden of the war on their young 
shoulders promise themselves as one of 





cracies, as he calls them—can identify —_—— 
their leaders’ war aims with their own 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 10, 1844. 


am 


the ultimate issues of all its horror, 
cruelty, and waste ? It is presumptuous 
e for anyone not himself in uniform to 





secret wishes, in a democracy every ‘. 
man can, and does, invest the public 
cause with his own private hopes and 
aspirations. ‘‘ In Britain,’’ he writes, 
‘“‘we are sure, each of us, that our 
personal prescription for human ills 
will be adopted after the war. Some 
groups are engaged in a struggle to 
build a new civilisation; others, in 
order to guard the old from change 
or to preserve their right to maintain 
that war achieves nothing; some 
are prosecuting a mystic crusade, on 
behalf of nameless, mysterious but 
Christian ideals, occasionally led by 
Lord Halifax ; others fight because they 
refuse to believe anything; some are 
fighting because they thought Nazi-ism 
to be the same as Bolshevism ; others, 
because they hold it to be the opposite, 
and, at the lowest, a few are fierce in 
battle because two million dogs are 
said to have been liquidated in 
Gomes, .... % 

How true this all is one can test by 
recalling the latest speeches and articles 
on war aims and peace aims. Our 
statesmen and publicists are for ever 
telling us what their younger countrymen 
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“THE BRIGS OF AYR,” 





pontificate—though many loudly do 
so—on its character. But having had 
many opportunities during the past four 
years of hearing Service men and women 
outline their hopes and plans for the 
future, I think I can see a common 
denominator in all their dreams of pub- 
lic good. For the most curious thing 
about their political and social aspira- 
tions is their unanimity. Under all 
the superficial differences of expression 
and definition—the result, chiefly, of 
previous environment and upbringing 
in a now almost unbelievably remote 
past—their Service experience has made 
their philosophy one. First and fore- ' 
most, I believe, they want a world in 
which what is physically possible and 
morally desirable is not forbidden them 
on the grounds that it is financially, 
administratively, or politically impos- 
sible. They do not want to be stopped 
by bankers, bureaucrats, monopolists, 
or party politicians (of whom mostly 
they have a very and perhaps unduly 
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THE “NEW BRIG” BEYOND. 


The above engraving was made on the occasion of the gen festival of a century ago, and was 


‘ AULD BRIG”? IN THE FOREGROUND, WITH 


poor opinion) from creating a juster 
and a more physically satisfied com- 
munity. Millions of men out of work, 








in need of the goods and services they 
could create by their own labour, farms 
uncultivated, when mouths need food, 


held at Ayr, the birthplace of the famous poet. pon each. bridge was an inscription, taken 
from a — by Burns, which ran as follows :— 
On the “ New Brig” : On the “ Auld Brig ” : 
“ Will your poor, narrow Ban FR a a street, “Conceited gowk ! ws up wi at pride [— 


are fighting for amid the mire of Nor- 
mandy, the Italian mountains, or in 
the wash of Atlantic gales. This in- 


tangible good they then proceed to 


"ve stood the flood and 





identify with their own particular 
brand of politics or ideology. Some 





baser of them meaning thereby their own liberty to grow 
rich by commercial or financial transactions in which 
the dice are weighted in their favour by the prior 
possession of capital and the consequent limitation 
of economic liberty imposed on their customers and 
employees. Others are inclined to see it as a removal 
of all restrictions by responsible Governments on 
the free and—to themselves—profitable flow of money 
and trade. And many ardent ideologists of what 
is courteously termed ‘‘ progressive’’ persuasion 
apparently regard it, in all sincerity, as the wholesale 
enthronement in the seats of power and opinion all 
over the world of politicians and publicists of their 
own particular persuasion and its denial by every 
means, peaceful or violent, lawful or unlawful, to 
anyone who happens to disagree with them. 

Of course, all of them are wrong. Their juniors 
are not fighting for any of these things, however 
desirable. Britons, though extremely brave and 
tenacious fighters, are not very easily prevailed upon 
to take arms and slay their fellow-men—that is, 
indeed, as I see it, one of their greatest virtues as 
a people. They only did so in 1939 because there 
seemed to be no other way of preventing the whole 
earth from. being subjected to the arbitrary, brutal, 
and lawless rule of the Nazi gunmen and German 
war-lords. Sooner than live in such a world as slaves 
they preferred to fight. And since 1940 they have 
been fighting for our very existence as a people ; 
and, as Hitler's robot bombs and threats of worse 
to come remind them, they are fighting for it still. 
When the German and Japanese war-lords have been 
reduced to impotence and ashes, the British people 
will stop fighting and return to their homes and 
peaceful avocations and to a method of settling 
political and ideological disputes more civilised than 


the arbitrament of pike and gun. 


And the rival politicians and idealists will then have 
to get down to the humdrum business of achieving 





* “Sing High! 
(Macmillan; tos. 6c.) 


Sing Low!" By Osbert Sitwell, (Page 136.) 


meet 
Your ruin’d, formless bulk o’ stane and lime, 
Compare wi’ bonnie Brigs o’ modern time?” 


define it as the restoration of liberty, the Newicseienocadeaka 


Whare twa wheel-barrows tremble when they be? mony a year 


le; 
And tho’ wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forfairn, 
I'll be a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn!” 


factories ruinously idle, when their pro- 
ducts are urgently needed by those 
who lack the purchasing power to buy 
them—the everyday phenomena of the 
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THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH STATION AT 
SLOUGH, ON THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.” 


“ By aid of the extraordinary power of this Renan op of science, 
the auspicious event of her Majes Jest "s accouchement on Tuesday 
morning, was communicated from Windsor Castle to the Bi | 
within eleven minutes! This telegraph has been constructed 
for the Great Western Railway by Mr. Cooke, who, instead of 
laying the conducting wires in iron tubing, has suspended them 
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in the open air from lofty polings. . . . ra Bonn oy is available 
by the public for the transmission of messages and replies.” 
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achieving their own peace-loving and freedom- 
loving ends, save by the sword. That they believe— 
for those fighting are mostly young men—that the 
world will be a better place for their sacrifice is true 
enough. That they will be disappointed, at least 
in the short run—as we in our turn were disappointed 
twenty-five years ago—is, I am afraid, also true. 
Wars, with their slaughter and destruction and 
hatred, do not, however necessary they may be, im- 
prove the world: that, indeed, is why the British, 
like the sensible folk they are, are so averse to 
them. Yet wars, like other calamities, do, I believe, 


pre-war economic world—affront the conscience and 
common-sense of the men who have stormed the 
Western Wall, annihilated the Luftwaffe and over- 
come the perils of the Arctic convoys. 

They want, in fact, a world in which men and 
women make the things they need primarily for use 
and not merely for profit—the modern, technological 
equivalent of the world which at its best made the 
Cotswold barn and the medizval cathedral, instead of 
the world of Manchester Jaissez-faire and Brummagem 
cheapware that made the slum, the jerry-built 
house, and the dole queue. Yet they also want a 
world in which personal freedom, and what goes 
with it, the sanctity of the individual conscience, 
are not subordinated from the cradle to the grave to 
the sole arbitrament of an authoritarian bureaucracy. 
They want a world in which there is space—physical 
and spiritual—for a free man to live. They neither 
want to wear the strait-jacket of Whitehall nor 
the manacles of Threadneedle and Wall Streets. 

Deep down, I suppose, their aspirations corre- 
spond to the enduring and expanding idealism of our 
race and history—that is, to something in all our 
hearts. The stark realities and monastic seclusion 
of their Service lives have made these conscious and 
vocal, that is all. It remains to be seen whether, 
after the war, any of the established political leaders 
or parties will be able to voice their resolve. Winston 
Churchill, who commands their unbounded faith 
and support as a war leader, could do it were he 
young enough to lead them ; his has been the bright 
and constant star to which, through four terrible 
years, they have hitched their wain of simple valour 
and resolution. So, perhaps, judging by his latest 
speeches, could Emanuel Shinwell, who has shown 
a unity of realism and idealism rare among the estab- 
lished leaders of the older generation. Of one thing 
I am certain: that the first statesman in the Peace 
Parliament who rises above party and the old shib- 
boleths of Capitalism and Socialism and gives voice 
to the unspoken aspirations and constructive patriot- 
ism of the men and women now in the Forces will not 
only get to Downing Street, but will deserve to. 
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THE KING IN ITALY: HIS MAJESTY 
AWARDS HONOURS AND DECORATIONS. 













































































CAPTAIN RICHARD WAKEFORD, V.C., THE HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT, BEING CONGRATU- 
LATED BY HIS MAJESTY AFTER PINNING THE V.C. ON HIS BREAST. HE WAS AWARDED 
THE COVETED DECORATION FOR GREAT GALLANTRY NEAR CASSINO ON MAY 13. 














(ABOVE) H.M. THE 
KING, NEAR THE 
BATTLEFIELD, : H 
BESTOWS THE SIR OLIVER LEESE, C.-IN-C. EIGHTH ARMY, KNEELING TO RECEIVE THE ACCOLADE OF 
ACCOLADE OF KNIGHTHOOD DURING THE KING’S VISIT TO ITALY. SIR OLIVER, PROMOTED ON 
KNIGHTHOOD ON AUGUST 1 TO LIEUT.-GENERAL, IS ALREADY A BARONET BY INHERITANCE. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL Te Sao A 
. ol aenernaag IS MAJESTY during his recent tour of the Italian front held an investiture 
tre cada an outside his caravan on a hill within close range and sound of German gunfire. 
<uE GENERAL He gave the accolade to Lieut.-General Leese, the Eighth Army’s Commander-in- 
STAFF OF THE Chief, as on the previous day he had similarly bestowed the accolade of knighthood 
ALLIED ARMIES on Lieut.-General Harding, now Sir John Harding. He pinned V.C.s to the tunics 
IN ITALY. HE of three men, Captain Richard Wakeford, Hampshire ‘Regiment, Fusilier Francis 
WILL BE KNOWN Jefferson, and Sepoy Kamal Ram, 8th Punjab Regiment. The sword, which the 
a5: 82 JOuP King brought by air from England for such ceremonies, was the same as that 
BRR normally used at Buckingham Palace ceremonies. The stool on which Sir Oliver 
Leese and Sir John Harding knelt to receive the accolade was made in England and 
: ae is a replica of that used in Buckingham Palace. Another picture of his Majesty at 
the Italian front is the subject of our frontispiece. 
re —\ 
(LEFT) THE KING 
PINNING THE V.C. ON 
FRANCIS A. JEFFER- 
SON, OF THE LANCA- 
SHIRE FUSILIERS, 
FOR GREAT 
GALLANTRY DURING 
THE ATTACK ON THE 
GUSTAV LINE 
ON MAY 16. 
ILLUSTRATED IN OUR 
ISSUE OF JULY 22 
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r THE KING PINNING THE V.C. ON SEPOY KAMAL RAM, 5TH PUNJAB REGIMENT, 
THE FIRST INDIAN SEPOY TO GAIN THE V.C. IN THIS WAR. IT WAS AWARDED 

J i FOR OUTSTANDING GALLANTRY NEAR CASSINO ON MAY 12. 7? 
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OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF OUR NORMANDY ADVANCE: | G 


DRAWN BY OUR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS SU 





ORCHARDS HAVE DEEP f 
STEEL-DOORED CONCRETE | || 
HIDE-OUTS FRom wae | | | 

MORTAR DETACHMENTS! | - 










HEDGES AND DITCHES Iw THE PATH OF THE ALLIED 
ADVANCE ARE ORGANIZED FoR DEFENCE 
WITH: MACHINE-GUN NESTS MINES AND SMALL. DUG-OUTS _ 
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“LIVE” TANKS CAMOUFLAGED 
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ny. VEHICLES “LIE DOGGO 
a eee UNTIL A FAVOURABLE 
MOMENT — 





ADVANCIN & 
ALLIED TANKS 
ARE ALLOWED TO 








FORWARD ENEMY. POSITIONS: 
AND ARE THEN ATTACKEDC. ° 
OM THE REAR — 
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© TWE INNOCENT ptt 2 , 

HARVESTER MAY << ’ 4+: shale 

WELL BE A DECOY ENEMY FIGHTING PATROLS 

FOR THE SNIPER. VTILISE CAPTURED vEHiéeEs 
| IN ORDER To SyRPRISE Ait) 

























TAKING EVERY ADVANTAGE OF THE NATURAL DEFENSIVE FEATURES OF THE NORMANDY COUNTRYSIDE, THE GERMANS MAK 

AS DECOYS, OPERATE FROM FARMHOUSES WITH BOLT-HOLES, AND EMPLOY MANY OTHER TRICKS IN AN ATTEMPT TO ° 
In the vital task of enlarging our Normandy bridgehead for the better deploy- the devices used by the enemy to hold up our advance. Hedgerows and ditches Germ 
ment of the large forces at our command, the Allies have had to contend with in the path of our forward thrusts are organised with deep two-man dug-outs of co 
every form of wily trick of which the Germans are capable, and in which they with roofs of earth and logs; in the orchards there are concrete emplacements vehicl 
have been greatly helped by the very nature of the countryside over which with underground quarters for mortar crews; farms and outhouses conceal strong 
battles have been and are being fought. In last week's “ Illustrated London machine-gun nests and/or tanks, and almost invariably have bolt-holes somewhere by tl 
News"' we published photographs of some captured German strong-points in at the rear—and nearly all such positions command a very wide area of ground dust-c 
hedgerows and woodland, and this week our war artist has illustrated some of between the enemy and our advancing troops. Other tricks used by the tracke 
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THE GERMAN FORWARD. 
POSTS:ARE OFTEN VERN TAINLY HELD, 
BuT TO CGivE THE /MPRESSION OF STRENGTH, 
AT NIGHT A HEAVY VEHICLE CONTIN VALEY 
CLANKS VP AND DowN THE ADJACENT ROADS. 
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{ANS MAKE DUG-OUTS IN HEDGEROWS, BUILD CONCRETE STRONG-POINTS FOR MORTAR CREWS IN ORCHARDS, USE FARM WORKERS 
7MPT TO TRAP ALLIED TROOPS AND ARMOUR OR TO HIDE FROM OUR OBSERVERS THEIR STRENGTH AND DISPOSITIONS. 

tches Germans are to employ farm workers as decoys in an apparently peaceful area order to convey the impression of a whole convoy of armour passing the point 
-outs of countryside; to place camouflaged “‘live’’ tanks among a group of wrecked in question. Such tricks are undoubtedly a clever use of the natural features of 
nents vehicles; to separate our armour from our infantry by allowing tanks to pass the battlegrounds, which resemble in many particulars the countryside of such 
nceal strong-points and subsequently close in behind them; to lure patrols into ambush counties as Devon, with its deep, narrow lanes, high hedgerows, and closed-in 
vhere by the use of captured vehicles with Allied markings; and to employ noise, valleys. But they are by no means invariably successful, for our troops are 
‘ound dust-clouds, and the acceleration of engines to disguise their movements—one by now fully aware of the nature of most such devices. The forward momentum 


the 


tracked vehicle having been known to patrol up and down a road all night in 


of our latest offensive shows that we can out-manceuvre these tricks of defence 
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A QUESTION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 
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“EXCELLENZ X: THE LEADER OF TO-MORROW’S GERMANS.” By R. G. WALDECK.* 


I HAD just finished this book when the following 

caught my eye in 3 despatch from a Sunday Times 
war correspondent: ‘‘ Oddly enough," most prisoners 
in Italy agree that the only person in Germany who 
could command sufficient support to take over leader- 
ship and negotiate with the Allies is Goering. Despite 
the failure of the Luftwaffe, he remains the most 
popular man in the Reich. He is liked by the Army’s 
Generals because he never interferes with them, a 
prisoner explained to me, and, as he is a good ‘ mixer,’ 
the common man, too, has taken a fancy to him. 
When told that Goering is just as unacceptable to 
the Allies as Hitler, these men just 
shrugged their shoulders. ‘ There is 
nobody else,’ they said.” 

That bears directly on the problem 
considered in this book: who will 
represent a defeated Germany at the 
Peace negotiations and rule Germany 
(at least for a little while) on “ the 
morning after Hitler’? ? The author, 
Countess Waldeck, was the daughter of 
a Jewish banker in Mannheim. She 
saw something of Germany after the 
outbreak of war, but is now (ap- 
parently) in America, and when she 
writes of ‘‘we’’ she writes of the 
Allies. Her extraction, her marriage, 
and her travels have enabled her to 
see various points of view; and she 
is cool enough not to let indignation 
colour either her diagnosis or her 
prescription. She is not profound, and 
she has little new to tell those who are 
familiar with the ground, historical, 
political and social. But, in an in- 
telligent, clear, journalistic way she 
does survey the situation in a way 
which will put its main elements before 
the ordinary curious reader. 

She opens in a bright manner with : 
‘‘ A cheerless morning dawned on the 
Forest of Compiégne on November 8, 
1918. The air was damp and chilly and 
black clouds hung sombrely over the 
corner where railway car No. 2419—D 
stood in a small clearing cut into the 
denseness of the woods. There was 
nothing to distinguish car 2419—D 
from any other French dining-car, 
which is why it looked so forlorn in 
this lonely spot. Its blinds were 
carefully drawn and there was nothing 
to indicate that it was shortly to be 
the setting for a momentous event. 
The car and the forest around it knew 
how to keep a historical secr 

This sort of novelistic opening to a 
serious analysis of an urgent problem 
I found rather discouraging. It would 
have been neither more nor less 
pertinent had it run: “It was a 
brilliant autumn morning, a cloudless 
blue sky overarching the golden 
woods, as though in bitter contrast to 
the human tragedy which was shortly 
to be enacted in those Arcadian 
surroundings. At first sight there 


seemed to be nothing to distinguish car whose visi _— 


Nati 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B. The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


who should have publicly confessed defeat ; and the 
implication is that we should certainly have rubbed 
defeat in by occupying Berlin. 

Well, Berlin will certainly be occupied this time, 
before or after somebody has unconditionally and 
effectively surrendered. With~> whom (this is the 
author’s theme) can we deal who will be most widely 
representative of the Germans, who cannot later be 
discarded as a civilian stabber in the back, and who 
will, at least for a time, be able to organise order in 
Germany and prepare her for peaceful collaboration 
with a Europe in which she has made herself a detested 





THE PRIME MOVER IN A BID FOR POLISH UNITY: H.E. THE PREMIER OF THE POLISH 
REPUBLIC, M. STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK. 


The perualt stedy, by ¥. Karsh, of Cttome, cheas Ml. Stanton Bisiajenyh. 
Moscow for discussions wi ith Soviet leaders 





2419—D from any other French 
dining-car, but on closer inspection 


certain marks were visible which Liberat have their 


indicated that, etc., etc. It | was 
evident that something momentous 
was brewing.’” What the author is 
really about to say (and happily she 
does not overdo her picturesque trimmings in 
most of her chapters) is that when the Armistice 
was achieved in 1918, the German surrender 
was made by civilian almost nonentities, who did 
not represent Germany, who were discarded with 
contempt later on, and whose appearance as admitters 
of defeat was a great strength to those, including 
Hitler, whose argument was to be that the German 
Army was never beaten, but that it was stabbed in the 
back by civilians, whose cowardly word need not be 
honoured. The beaten Generals, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, were the men (so runs the argument) 





* Excelleng X: The Leader of To "’s G “ By 
R. G. Waldeck, (Geoffrey Bles; 108. 6d.) 





Polish 
represented the Peasant Party. in ‘Sejm from 1990 


ed recen It is his earnest desire to bring 
and to make preparations merging of authority after the 
» the fear of civil clashes a 


inister of the Interior and Deputy 


pariah ? One by one she surveys the possibilities, 
and puts the pros and cons. “ Yes, and No” is her 
usual answer to the questions “ Will he do?” or 
** Will they do ?”’ when it isn’t a definite ‘“‘ No.’’ She 
can hardly be blamed for this, since she deals with 
such complicated matters. And she does afford 
plenty of material for thought and discussion, and 
does come to a sort of provisional conclusion in 
the end. 

One set of people (who have naturally been given 
undue importance in Allied countries) she rules out 
completely: namely, the refugees. For one thing, 
nine-tenths of them are Jews, and for another, 
émigrés will not be at all popular in Germany. ‘“ To 
turn a refugee politician into Excellenz X would, to 


Polish Prime Minister, 
and with Polish members of the Committee of 


my mind, do a disservice both to the cause of peace 
and to the cause of the German refugees. A refugee 
politician would make the worst possible peace- 
maker. Even if he were the shrewdest negotiator, 
a large portion of the German people would always 
feel that he had sold out to the victors. This would 
even be the case if the Allies should give to a refugee 
politician more generous peace terms than to anyone 
else. No peace terms could be generous enough to 
prevent the German people from believing that some- 
one else could have done better for them. They would 
never feel honour-bound by his signature and would 
try to get out of the peace treaty 
at the first possible moment. Just 
because I believe in the beneficent 
effect the emigrants can have in the 
long run on the German people and 
the peace, I hope that none of them 
will become its actual ruler.” 

The Hohenzollerns, the Generals, 
the Bureaucrats, the Industrialists, 
Labour, the Communists, Goering (as 
a Fouché), Meissner and Schacht (as 
Talleyrands), the Church leaders and 
the Liberals: she discusses them all. 
Most of them are too sectional and 
carry too little weight in the nation as 
a whole: almost all, except the Catholic 
leaders, are tainted with implication in 
the crimes of the Nazis. And those 
which are most near in thought to the 
victors are those who most nearly re- 
semble the Erzbergers of last time, are 
despised by the typical German of 
whatever class, and would never be 
regarded as national spokesmen. It 
simply (runs the argument) would 
suit our book to make peace with 
liberal-minded leaders, could such 
be found. 

Reaction would set in, as last time. 
Better to make peace with the anti- 
liberal elements and let reaction set in 
in the opposite direction. 

Goering, she thinks, might be tem- 
porarily useful to any Excellenz X 
because of his popularity. It may be; 
but I doubt if the Allied peoples would 
stomach his survival as a politician, 
even if they stomached his survival as 
a person. With regard to this latter 
question, she has some pertinent things 
to say. Plenty of the little murderers 
must swing, but we should beware of 
making heroes of romance out of the 
bigger ones. 

I have always thought that myself, 
about Hitler at least. It is highly un- 
likely that we shall capture him at all. 
Millions are after his blood, and he is 
likely to commit suicide in order to 
have an effective fifth act to his 
*‘ glorious’ tragedy. But a firing-squad 
might well give the incurably romantic 
and non-moral Germans a chance of 
making him a hero and martyr, and 
St. Helena would make him one more 
caged eagle looking at the sunset from 
a lonely rock. Myself, I have always 
thought Dartmoor Prison the place for 


ot subotentiol 
y the chief of these scoundrels. Were 


remai the 
mgt AE. a = yee they put for life among all the ordinary 


thieves, fire-raisers, torturers, and re- 
prieved murderers, no bard on earth 
could romanticise their long and dreary 
endings. 

As for “‘ re-education,”” Countess Waldeck, like a 
recent Swedish author, pins her chief hopes on a 
revival of Christianity in general and Catholicism in 
particular. There are signs of it already: Cardinal 
von Faulhaber and the Bishops of Berlin and Munster 
have never hesitated to speak for humanity, and they 
are the only people whom the Nazis have not dared 
to interfere with. Isn't a return to religion the only hope 
for any community which has relapsed into materialism 
and consequent barbarity? What dreamers these 
are who think we can re-educate Germany by sending 
over mild English qualified instructors to tell them that 
botany is more interesting than war, that craniologists 
find little difference between apparently dissimilar 
races, and that Britain was really in the right! 
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BRITAIN’S 17-POUNDER: MORE THAN A MATCH FOR GERMAN TANKS. 


Drawn BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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DETAILS OF A WEAPON REFERRED TO BY MR. CHURCHILL IN HIS RECENT REVIEW OF THE WAR. 


Mr. Churchill, in his review of the war to the House of Commons on August 2, 
quoted a letter from General Montgomery on the subject of the vulnerability of 
German tanks. Referring to the relatively unprotected flanks of the Panther tank, 
General Montgomery wrote: “Our 17-pounder gun will go right through them.” 
The Prime Minister later mentioned our “remarkable feat" of mounting the 
17-pounder gun on the famous Sherman tank. ‘* Many hundreds of these,’ he said, 
“are either in action in Normandy or moving thither in a steady stream."’ Details 
of this highly successful gun are revealed in our artist's drawing. The long barrel, 
made from a single tube forging, is cambered and rifled internally, and is fitted with 





a muzzle recoil brake. In the scene showing two of the guns in action in Normandy, 
the one on the right is seen at the moment of firing. The vertical sliding breach mechanism 
is simple in action, enabling a good crew to get off more than a dozen rounds a minute, 
the shell (which includes a tracer) being fixed to the brass cartridge-case containing the 
charge. The recoil system consists of a hydraulic buffer and a hydro-pneumatic 
recuperator. The 17-pounder, which has a split trail, can be traversed for JO degrees 
either side of the centre line without moving the trails, and can be elevated from a 
depression angle of 6 degrees to an elevation of 16) degrees. The gun crew comprises 
No. | (the N.C.O. in charge), a gunlayer, and three loaders 
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A COLLECTION OF ENEMY MECHANISED UNITS FACING OUR TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT, INCLUDING GERMANY'S 


During the course of this second World War Germany has employed a wide 
variety of armoured vehicles, many of an experimental nature and subsequently 
withdrawn. Those illustrated above are all in general use on the Normandy 
front and elsewhere. The enemy's main tank strength to-day consists of the 
semi-obsolete Mark IV., the Mark V. Panther, and the Mark VI. Tiger. Con- 


cerning the last two of these, Mr. Churchill, in his war review in the House of 
Commons on August 2, quoted a letter from General Montgomery describing 
them both as unreliable mechanically, the Panther in particular being “ very 





vulnerable from the flanks. Our 17-pounder gun will go right through them.” 
The Panther, which has been said to be the enemy's most successful cruiser 
type, has a maximum road speed of about 30 m.p.h., is very manceuvrable, and 
is armed with the long-barrelled 75-mm. gun. The Tiger in its latest version is 
improved in many details, a noticeable change being its enlarged turret, which 
still mounts the 88-mm. gun.* The Ferdinand (or Elephant), sometimes called a 
tank, is officially described as a mobile 88-mm. gun. Other examples of enemy 
mobile guns include the 88-mm. Hornet, mounted on a Mark IV. tank chassis; 
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TY’S} MODERN ARMOURED VEHICLES IN USE IN NORMANDY TO-DAY. 


SPECIAL Artist, G-:-.H. Davis. 
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LATEST TANKS, MOBILE GUNS, RADIO-CONTROLLED “EXPLOSIVE TANKS,” HALP-TRACK AND OTHER’ VEHICLES. 


.NY’S 

» - the 7°5-cm. on a Mark III. tank hull; and the Wasp, which carries a 10°5-cm. | now in Normandy. The Beetle is electrically controlled through a long, un- 
—_ | howitzer. A larger mobile howitzer is the Bumble-Bee, which carries a 15-cm. winding cable, but the B-4 is driven as close as possible to the Allied lines before 
gene weapon. Half-track vehicles in use by the Germans number many types, | its driver leaps out, guiding it for the remainder of its journey by radio control. 
ie including mobile anti-aircraft guns, armoured ambulances, and armoured cars. Both of these ‘secret weapons” carry explosive charges, which are detonated 
- “1 Another interesting piece of armour is the mobile pill-box shown in tow by a half- by remote control, but neither has proved very successful. Twelve B-4's were 
ys track vehicle. The pill-box travels upside down on detachable wheels, and is seen on the Canadian front in Normandy on August 2, of which two were 
ed 8 upturned and sunk into the ground wherever it is required. The Beetle and knocked out by Piats, six detonated their charges, four behaved as if completely 
ae its larger brother, the B-4, are ‘ explosive tanks."’ first encountered in Italy and out of control—and none of the twelve caused any casualties! 
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S the Russian Armies have swept forward 

towards the Baltic, towards East 
Prussia, Warsaw, and Cracow, few observers 
have been able to free themselves from 
bewilderment. They have asked whether 
it be possible that the German armies of 
the East, so formidable only just over a year 
ago, when the assault on the Kursk salient 
was launched, should actually be unable to 
stay this vast tidal wave. Some among them have 
considered the possibility of a trap. Admitting the 
German retreat to be forced, as all the evidence pro- 
claims, they have speculated whether the Germans may 
not intend to strike back in strength when the Russians 
become sufficiently weakened by the depth of their advance 
and the strain upon their communications. Two historical 
analogies have occurred to them. In the first case, as 
now, it was the Germans who were opposing the Russian 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
NEXT ON THE EASTERN FRONT? 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


barrier against a hostile Balkan peninsula with the Russians 
threatening to break into its basin from the north-east. 
What the Russians are now doing on their central front 
is to force the Vistula above Warsaw with, it would appear, 
the intention of wheeling up northward, through Warsaw, 
in the direction of Danzig. Simultaneously, they will 
probably try to force a way through Lithuania to Memel, 
thus isolating East Prussia. The direct advance from 
the east on the East Prussian frontier may for the time 
being not be pressed so hard, but the province 
will, none the less, be doomed. If the 
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Germans still intend to continue the fight, 
what must they do next ?_ Their sole and last 
hope of resistance would then appear to be 
the line of the Oder and the Carpathians. 
This would mean the abandonment of a great 
part of Pomerania as well as East Prussia to 
the Russians. I need hardly say I do not mean 
that the Germans would consent to any such 
sacrifices except under the heaviest pressure. 
They would fight wherever they could, perhaps 
especially on the lower reach of the Vistula, 
always hoping for some accident on the Rus- 
sian side or some extra strain which would 


Stolp, y « es Vilna render the complete programme unnecessary. 
Ae = Zi lbig “ages forme iar ag The same would apply to withdrawal to the 
ae arienbun c oo : Alps in Italy. The Germans have always 

Qoppige Ee RUSS re poy y = . believed in the doctrine, which was also that 
ff ty “AR. seating we iroat of Foch, that, however bad things may be, 

‘ on = pigs Soka, te 5 and even while preparing for the greatest 

it Lom Pale Na ; sacrifices, it is always a mistake to yield ground 
Bydqo™™ R Torun \ LomzaQ oe stok een” 1 d alw d policy 
O \ a aes Zablogey j prematurely and always a sound policy to com- 
ex, } of oe _” Baranovichi. : pel the enemy to fight for everything he wants. 
: Plock “2. _{ Belsk * 9, F ; 
Q \. “Stutsk In fact, they have carried the policy to ex- 





tremes, as their many losses from envelop- 
ment in Russia bear witness. 

* Bad ’s the best!” I once heard a man 
call in the hunting-field in Ireland, after re- 
connoitring an ugly-looking brook for a place 
at which it might be jumped. As Hitler, 
Keitel and Guderian look round Europe and 
consider their future course of action, they 
may be inclined to make the same comment. 
In these circumstances, it is of interest to 
note what they are telling their fighting forces. 
It is, in brief, that they have on the stocks a 
variety of war-winning weapons which will 
provide a chance of victory after all, but 
that these are not yet ready, and it is there- 
fore necessary to fight with sacrificial fury 
in the near future in order to find time for 
their production. There is probably some 
truth in the assertion that new and effective 

















A MAP OF THE EASTERN 
ENVELOPMENT OF WARSAW WAS NEAR ITS FINAL 


FRONT, WHEN MARSHAL 
STAGES, 


FATE OF THE GERMAN FORCES IN ESTONIA AND LATVIA WAS SEALED 


BY THE SOVIET REACHING THE GULF OF RIGA. 
On August 3, the Germans were in sorry plight. 


beaten back with large losses. 


(Map Copyright by ‘* The Times.”’) 


advance ; in the second it was the Poles. In the first 
case East Prussia was the Russian objective, in the second 
Warsaw was the primary objective, though the intention 
of the Russian Commander-in-Chief, Toukachevsky, was 
to overthrow Poland completely. Both campaigns, those 
of 1914 and 1920, resulted in heavy Russian reverses. 
Curiously enough, however, there is a third analogy, 
strikingly close in some respects. It is that of the campaign 
in the year 1940 in Northern France and the Low Countries, 
the campaign popularly known in this country by the 
name of * Dunkirk.” What is happening now in the 
East happened then in the West, when a swift thrust to 
the sea cut off a group of armies from the remainder of a 
great force, leaving it with only the sea behind it. 

So far as I can judge, there is little need to take the 
two first analogies seriously. There is now no question of 
the Germans concentrating a central striking force in 
East Prussia and destroying in turn two isolated Russian 
forces, as occurred when they defeated the armies of 
Samsonov and Rennenkampf in’ 1914. They are being 
“subjected to a pressure on the whole front, from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Carpathians, which is preventing them 
from taking any such action. In fact, the Tannenberg 
situation, the Warsaw situation, and the ‘“ Dunkirk” 
situation in the north are all developing simultaneously. 
The only way in which the Germans can provide further 
reinforcements on a substantial scale for the Eastern Front 
is by denuding other fronts. They can still find a little 
more from Scandinavia, a little more from the Balkans, 
possibly even a division or two from Italy, but only if they 
envisage the possibility of abandoning these territories. 
I believe they have already written-off East Prussia as 
at least temporarily lost, and the same may be true of 
the Balkans. In Italy, if they are forced out of their 
line of defence across the Northern Apennines, they will 
in all probability retreat to the Alps. In the Balkans 
they are now in an awkward situation. If it had not 


been for their extreme optimism and under-estimation 
of the capabilities of their opponents, they would probably 
have abandoned the Balkan countries some time ago and 
drawn back to the Danube, thus setting free forces of 
considerable strength with which to oppose the Russians. 
But now the Danube has become an almost impossible 
line. It would be hopeless to attempt to hold it as a 


ROKOSSOVSKY’S 


They had thrown in more reserves to 
stem if possible the Russian advance towards the East Prussian border, but had been 
Rokossovsky had Warsaw in his grip, Koniev was 
advancing on Cracow, and in the North, the Russian forces had reached the Gulf of 
Riga, hence cutting off the many German divisions in Estonia and Latvia. 


weapons are in preparation, but .these are 
extremely unlikely to do their business for 
them if the Allies play their hand correctly. 
And that, I think, the Germans recognise them- 
selves. It is more likely that their chief hopes 
are based upon other factors. Another piece 
of propaganda which is being more discreetly 
circulated is to the effect that they will throw 
themselves upon the mercy of their Eastern or 
Western enemies according to the success 
which these fronts achieve. At the moment, 
it appears that it is the Russians who are gaining the 
greater success. If the complete breakdown should come 
first on the Eastern Front, the Germans would, according 
to this thesis, surrender to the Russians and seek some 
form of agreement with them which would save Germany 
from occupation from the direction of the west. If, against 
general expectation, the breakdown came first on the 
Western Front, they would turn to the United Kingdom 
and the United States with a similar proposition. One 
cannot believe that either section of the Allies would 
allow themselves to become the dupes of such a manoeuvre. 
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Nevertheless, there are some weak points 
in the inter-Allied armour which the enemy 
may try to exploit. First of all, there is the 
Polish question, on which it would be idle to 
pretend that Britain and America see eye to 
eye with Russia. They have not withdrawn 
their support from the exiled Polish Govern- 
? ment or recognised the Polish Committee 

of National Liberation set up in Moscow 

and now apparently acting as a sort of interim government 
in those parts of Poland west of the Curzon already in the 
hands of the Russian armies. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the boldly conceived mission of the Polish Prime 
Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, may lead to the success which 
it- deserves. The plans of the Polish Government in this 
country for the future of Poland do not, on their face, 
differ markedly from those announced in the manifesto 
of the Committee of National Liberation, though it is no 
secret that the personalities of some of the members of 
the Committee are not looked upon with favour by the 
Government. The legal aspect of the case may be the 
worst stumbling-block. To our minds, there can be no 
doubt about the legality of the Government. And we 
remember, if some portions of our Press appear to forget 
it, that, if Polish forces which support the Committee are 
fighting with the Russian armies, a Polish corps in Italy 
has been fighting with extreme gallantry and success with 
the Central Mediterranean Force, that Polish air and 
naval forces have been helping to fight our battles from 
the first, and that there are still other Polish forces 
in reserve, all regarding the exiled Government as legal. 

It must be added that this question of Poland cannot 
be entirely divorced from the problems of the rest of 
Europe. On this side of the Continent we have had our 
own difficulties, and have come in for our share of reproach 
about our handling of the French situation. That appears 
to have moved a long way towards a reasonable settle- 
ment, though it must be recognised that from the point of 
view of legality, M. Mikolajczyk is in a sounder position 
than General de Gaulle. Countries under German 
domination might, in any case, find it difficult to shake 
themselves free and ‘“‘ work their passage home ”’; but it 
is fair to add that some of them are actuated also by 
nervousness of Russian intentions. Russia’s_ relatively 
moderate attitude to Finland and to Rumania made a 
good impression in this respect, but there is still specu- 
lation as to the extent to which this attitude will be trans- 
lated into realities. Hungary, for example, remains tied 
to Germany almost as much by dread of Russia’s political 
intentions as by the strength of Germany’s hold upon her. 
Russia’s strength in the East is now so tremendous that 
generosity would serve only to strengthen it. The course 
of negotiations with Poland, now that the Polish Prime 
Minister has reached Moscow, and with Finland, if they 
are resumed now that Field-Marshal Mannerheim has 
taken over the Presidency, will be narrowly watched. If 
they make a favourable impression upon the doubters 
and dupes of Germany, they will go a long way towards 
sealing Germany’s doom. 

I have mentioned these political considerations because 
they inevitably move more and more into the foreground 
as the military situation becomes clearer and shapes itself 
more and more adversely to Germany. The military side 
is, I am confident, just what it appears to be on the sur- 
face. I do not for a moment believe that we are being 
deceived in what we are witnessing ; I do not consider it 
possible that Germany is tricking us by concealing a 
reserve of strength with which she hopes to restore the 
situation. She is being overwhelmed on the Russian 
front ; she is being steadily beaten on the Italian front ; 
now she is beginning to suffer defeat also on the French 
front. It seems to me that it is only a remnant of the 
awe created by Germany in the days of her strength 
which induces some observers to believe that somehow 
or another things are not what they seem, to attribute 
to the enemy powers which he does not, in fact, possess. 
I have spoken earlier in this article of historical analogies, 
but it is certain that there is no historical analogy for a 
long and hard-fought war leading to a situation com- 
pletely different from what the intelligent observer would 
take it to be. Minor misconceptions are always possible 
in such a case, but not complete misinterpretations. Let 
us then not hearken to the few doubters, who would 


_build new German armies out of their imagination. 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN NORMANDY: 





A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE FRONT ON AUGUST 3, WITH THE BRITISH 


AT VIRE AND THE AMERICANS APPROACHING RENNES THREATENING THE ENTIRE BREST PENINSULA. 
By August 3 the pattern of General eptpemery’s battle of Normandy was shown. The Americans were striking south and westwards 


the second 
valley of the Orne. 


to exterminate the enemy in Brittany, 





British Army turned east and were rolling the German Army back towards the 
(Map Copyright by “‘ The Times."") 
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? & NEW VERSION OF AN INVALUABLE WAR MACHINE--A COMBINED SHERMAN TANK © 
AND BULLDOZER AT WORK CLEARING A ROAD IN NORMANDY. 














A BULLDOZER IN PROCESS OF “ REMOVING’ A BUILDING WHICH GOT IN THE WAY 7 





OF A NEW ROAD BEING CONSTRUCTED IN NORMANDY. THE BULLDOZER (BELOw). see Z 
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3 . CHARGES INTO THE WEAKENED WALLS, BRINGING THEM DOWN IN DEBRIS, 
‘ THEN CLEARS THE DEBRIS, TO LEAVE A LEVEL FOUNDATION FOR THE ROAD, 
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Continued. | : 

its way through the débris, throwing it aside to leave a clear path for the road- 
construction gangs. Similarly. when the Allies capture a town from the enemy, 
the bulldozers are among the first machines to enter it, clearing the cluttered 
streets for the arrival of our occupation troops. In thess and other directions 
bulldozers have been doing magnificent work in Normandy, often under fire 
from snipers and the enemy's guns. A recent task which they were called upon 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL: BULLDOZERS CARVING 
ROADS THROUGH DEBRIS IN NORMANDY. 











A COMBINED SHERMAN TANK AND BULLDOZER FILLING IN A SHELL-HOLE WHILE 
LEVELLING A NEW ROAD FOR OUR TROOPS IN THE NORMANDY ADVANCE, 


T has been remarked that under certain circumstances of modern warfare ‘ one 
bulldozer equals two tanks.” If this is true, then the new combined tank and 
bulldozer seen in two of our pictures must be worth a very great deal. Developed to 
cope with modern war conditions, the bulldozer has proved an invaluable machine. 
There seems to be hardly any form of obstruction through which it cannot forge its 
way, from the tangled undergrowth of a forest to the masonry-piled streets of a war- 
shattered town on the Normandy battlefront. We have mentioned the new Sherman 
version ; another version of the bulldozer is illustrated in a different type of task—the 
“‘ removal" of a building which was blocking the route of a proposed road being 
constructed by the Royal Engineers. In such cases the bulldozer literally charges 


the walls of the building, which come crashing down around it, and then forges 
(Continued below. 
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THIS BULLDOZER, ARMOURED AGAINST SNIPERS, IS FORGING ITS WAY THROUGH 
A MASS OF WRECKAGE IN THE STREET OF A CAPTURED TOWN IN NOKMANDY. 


La, 


to tackle was a result of the devastation wrought by our Air Force among German 
armoured and supply columns, whose shattered vehicles in some areas so littered the 
roads that bulldozers had to go ahead clearing the wreckage before our own troops 
could follow up the enemy. Bulldozers have also been largely used for the clearing of 
sites for airfields close to the front line, not only in Normandy, but in the North 
African and Italian fighting zones. 
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MONTGOMERY’S GREAT DRIVE. 


THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN NORMANDY: 
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THE CAPTURE OF CAUMONT ON JULY 30 BY GENERAL DEMPSEY’S FORCES STARTED A 
FRENCH CITIZENS HAPPY TO SEE GERMAN PRISONERS 


NEW MOVEMENT IN THE CENTRE: 


MARCH BY NEAR CAUMONT. 
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IN THE AREA WEST OF ST. LO, 
THE 
OF TERRAIN. 


AMERICAN TANKS, MOVING 


THROUGH THE HEDGEROWS AND ROADS. 





GREAT 
UNIFORMS EXERCISE 
MANY GERMAN SNIPERS AND LINED WITH BOOBY-TRAPS. 


THE AMERICAN DRIVE TO BRITTANY: 


CAUTION IN ADVANCING 


INFANTRYMEN WEARING 
FROM HEDGEROW TO 


On August 2, General Montgomery's strategy in the Battle of Normandy began 
to unfold itself. The American Armies struck south and west, and at this time 
of writing have taken Rennes and are fast sealing the Brest Peninsula. The 
British Second Army meanwhile, under the command of General Dempsey, 


turned east and began to roll the German Army back towards the valley of the 
His whole front began to swing ahead in a vast new outflanking threat to 


Orne. 
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WESTWARDS TOWARDS COUTANCES f 
PHOTOGRAPH GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE TYPE ’ 
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¢ BEHIND THE AMERICAN LINES AT 





TANKS, ARMOURED CARS AND OTHER VEHICLES DESTROYED. 














DEMPSEY’S CENTRAL COLUMNS BURSTING OUT OF THE BOIS DE 








CAMOUFLAGE 
HEDGEROW, HIDING 
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5} AN AIRFIELD OF DUMMY GERMAN "PLANES IN THE CHERBOURG 


. ATTACKING ALLIED ‘PLANES. 


the twelve German picked divisions below Caen. On August 3, the enemy had 
been forced to give battle by the menacing advance of General Dempsey’s drive 
from Caumont, a four-pronged assault on a 20-miles front, stretching roughly 
from Vire to Villers-Bocage. To meet this threatening sweep the Germans rushed 
two, or perhaps more, Panzer divisions from before Caen and flung them into 
action across the River Noireau in a desperate attempt to crash into the Allied 






RONCEY THE ROAD WAS LITTERED WITH GERMAN 
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PENINSULA : AN 
UBIQUITOUS BULLDOZER CLEARS UP THE DUMMIES PLACED BY THE BOCHE TO ATTRACT 
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A SHERMAN TANK LOADED WITH BRITISH INFANTRYMEN PASSING THROUGH 
THE DEVASTATED STREETS OF CAUMONT IN PURSUIT OF THE RETREATING ENEMY. 
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OF THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK. 





BURON MET THE WEIGHT 


i AND DU 








THE GERMANS ALSO USED A NUMBER OF DUMMY TANKS, ANOTHER INSTANCE OF 
ENEMY EMBARRASSMENT CAUSED BY SHORTAGE OF MATERIAL: A_ BRITISH OFFICER 
EXAMINING ONE IN AN ORCHARD NEAR ST. MARTIN, 


lines and break up the advance. The strongest of Dempsey'’s columns had 
passed Le Beny Bocage as far as Vire, where street-fighting was in progress. On 
the U.S. front the race for the southern coast of Brittany continued against 
mounting opposition. On August 3 American troops had broken into Rennes, 
60 miles from St. Nazaire. the German U-boat base. The enemy had intended 
evidently to defend Rennes to the last, for the town was ringed with 88-mm. guns, 
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SCENES OF ACTION AT CAUMONT AND 
OTHER SITES. 


NEWS—181 

















THE BREAK-IN SOUTH OF CAEN: BRITISH TROOPS ATTACKING NEAR THE VILLAGE OF 2 
CAGNY. THE GERMANS HAD DUG THEMSELVES IN WITH THEIR USUAL METHODICAL + 
CARE AND EVERY YARD OF THE ADVANCE WAS CONTESTED. 





FROM THE CAUMONT BRIDGEHEAD ON JULY 30 INFANTRY AND ARMOUR MOVED OUT, ‘g 


IN THE CENTRE, BEHIND ARMOURED VEHICLES, ARE FLAIL TANKS, 





IN THIS CASE, NOT A DUMMY! A NEW ENEMY ANTI-TANK WEAPON RESEMBLING 
A BAZOOKA, CAPTURED BY THE SBRITISH ADVANCED FORCES SOUTH OF CAUMONT, 
UNDERGOING CRITICAL EXAMINATION, 


— - - ~~ ——~ - s 


but the garrison, on the first appearance of U.S. tanks, 1000 men at least, 
headed by their officers, waving white flags, marched out and surrendered. But 
tanks were thrown in by the enemy, and on August 4 the Americans, hastening on 
te St. Nazaire, had by-passed it. Our pictures give glimpses of the advance both 
from the Caumont area and from the American 
the terrain encountered. 


lines, and afford some idea of 
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ADVANCE 
IN 
NORMANDY : 
THE TYPE 
OF 
LANDSCAPE 
OUR FORCES 
EXPERIENCE. 


UR infantry and anti-tank 
guns are seen advancing 

on the Caumont front, from 
whence General Montgomery's 
armies have been moving south, 
and on August 1, led by 
Churchill tanks, moved on im- 
petuously towards the important 
town of Vire. Advancing over 
the hilly countryside beyond 
Beny Bocage, held up here and 
there by enemy rearguards, 
our men reached a green and 
pleasant land of farms and 
orchards. Tanks and_ guns, 
waiting for the next forward 
move, are parked under the 
shade of apple-trees. There are 
ripe cherries also. In fact, in 
this lovely pastoral setting in 
Normandy, the landscape bears 
a very familiar English appear- 
ance, and it is easy to imagine 
oneself momentarily in, say, 
Hampshire or Sussex, with 
narrow, shady lanes. Only 
momentarily. Because the 
bursts of shell and machine-gun 
recall the mind vividly to the 
present. Meantime, the 
sun shines—-~sometimes. The 
peasants work in the fields, and 
perhaps you can be up in the 
front line without hearing the 
sound of a gun. The Clerk of 
the Weather, alas, has not been 
favourable to our advance. 
As the Prime Minister said, in 
his entrancing review of opera- 
tions, speaking in the House of 
Commons on August 2, “ we 
have been hampered by the 
most unseasonable’ weather, 
which by its early mists and 
low clouds has day by day 
put off operations by rendering 
impossible the avalanche of 
fire and steel by which our air 
power prepares for an attack."’ 
Our photograph, showing low, 
dark-grey and threatening 
clouds, confirms only too truth- 
fully Mr. Churchill's words. 
Nevertheless, everything must 
come to an end, and at the time 
of writing blue skies and a rising 
barometer give a promise of 
more salubrious days and nights, 
ind perhaps the sun may shine 
is our Armies march onward 

to victory 
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THE DEVASTATION 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


OF MODERN 
ST. LO CATHEDRAL, AND OTHER RUINED SITES. 


WAR: 


NEWS 
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THE RUINED CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE-DAME AT ST. 


LO, 
CENTURY: ONE OF ITS TWIN TOWERS, 





DATING FROM THE FOURTEENTH 
MINUS STEEPLE, STANDS AMID THE DEVASTATION. 











LO IS UTTERLY DESTROYED. IN THE DISTANCE CAN BE SEEN 


La Masai 
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ON JULY 30-31, 


THE BRITISH CAPTURED ST. MARTIN DES BESACES: 
TANK ON 


A SHERMAN 
GUARD AS CARRIERS AND 


INFANTRY PASS THROUGH THE VILLAGE. 
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THE SOLITARY BROKEN TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
































BRITISH TANKS PASSING THROUGH CAUMONT, WITH THE DAMAGED CHURCH 
PROVIDING A MELANCHOLY BACKGROUND TO THE EXIGENCIES OF WAR. 
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ON JNLY 28 THE U.S. FORCES TOOK PERIERS AND LEFT IT IN COMPLETE RUIN, 
INCLUDING ITS 14-16TH CENTURY CHURCH. 
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THE BRITISH CAPTURED BENY BOCAGE ON AUGUST 2, LARGELY UNDAMAGED 


Z 
A FRENCH OFFICER SHAKING HANDS WITH BRITISH SOLDIERS IN GREETING THEM. 





The toll of modern warfare is illustrated in some of these pictures from Normandy, 
giving a faint idea of the extensive devastation caused by shells, 
enemy demolition on his retreat. The solitary tower of the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame presides over a waste of ruin. Its other tower is reduced to a stump. Their 
tall spires, for six centuries a landmark, have crumbled. The town is a shambles, 
yet it dates from A.D. 368, was fortified by Charlemagne, and taken several times 


bombs, and 


( — 


by the Normans and English. Periers presents another sad picture; true, only 
an ancient village, but its church, built in the fourteenth-sixteenth century, was 
interesting. To-day Periers is a mere skeleton of a once-peaceful Norman village 
reduced to ruin by the ambitious projects of an Austrian corporal. Happier is 
the scene at Le Beny Bocage, greeted by friendly French, their little town safe, 
where a French officer is shaking the rescuers. by the hand. 
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THREE FAMOUS PLACES IN BRITTANY—NOW IN THE WAR NEWS. 
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MONT ST. MICHEL, WITH ITS ANCIENT BENEDICTINE ABBEY ON THE SUMMIT, FACES AVRANCHES ACROSS THE BAY TO THE NORTH-EAST. NOW IN ALLIED HANDS. 
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AN ASPECT 





OF RENNES, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF BRITTANY AND THE KEY TO BREST PENINSULA. 
THE QUAI LAMARTINE AND HOTEL CONTINENTAL IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. 








ST. MALO: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANCIENT PORT, SHOWING 
THE RAMPARTS, AND ITS NUMEROUS PLAGES, OR BATHING-PLACES. 
IT IS A FAMOUS SEASIDE RESORT. 


ONT ST. MICHEL, which with St. Malo and Rennes, is reported 

to be in the hands of the Americans, is a sacred site of remote 
antiquity. The village itself clings to the curiously isolated rock 
rising steeply 160 ft. above the sands about half a mile from the 
shore. The summit is occupied by the buildings of the ancient 
Benedictine monastery, and on the highest point of all towers the 
Abbey. It was founded in 708 by St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
who was visited by St. Gabriel in a vision. It was a famous pagan 
sanctuary long before. -St. Malo, an ancient port with two harbours, 
15 miles west of St. Michel, once an island, is an important port for 
deep-sea fisheries, and has a tortuous maze of narrow streets— 
Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany, was of importance in Roman 
days. It is quite an imposing modern city, and is regarded as the 

key to the Brest Peninsula. 
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THE SCENE OF AN INVASION REHEARSAL—THE INVASION STAGED IN REALITY. 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF A REINFORCED CONCRETE PILL-BOX ON A SOUTH DEVON 


BEACH USED BY AMERICAN TROOPS AND THE ROYAL NAVY FOR A REHEARSAL OF 
THE INVASION OF NORMANDY. 





THESE DEVON COTTAGES NEAR SLAPTON SANDS, DAMAGED BY NAVAL GUNFIRE DURING 
THE REHEARSAL FOR THE NORMANDY INVASION, ARE REMINISCENT OF PICTURES 
FROM THE SUBSEQUENT BATTLE-ZONE FOR WHICH THEY DEPUTISED. 





AMERICAN NEGRO TROOPS ENGAGED IN CLEANING UP THE SOUTH DEVON VILLAGE 
OF SHERFORD, SITUATED IN THE BATTLE REHEARSAL AREA USED FOR PRACTISING 
THE INVASION OF NORMANDY. DAMAGE WAS SURPRISINGLY SMALL. 


The “scenes of battle" above were photographed in that area of between 25 and 30 
in South Devon which formed a rehearsal t American 


Normandy were engaged in this terri 
mimic warfare, du: which the Royal Navy co-operated in a live orem ¢ of beaches and 
the coastal belt. “battle area’’ included a two-mile stretch of om a Sage 
the agricultural eiems of East Allington, Sherford, Chillington, S 
Blackawton, and pton. The clearance the 

3000 people, together with hundreds of lorry-loads of their furniture and farm implements. The 
reverse procedure of clearing the area of explosives, barbed-wire, and other evidences of battle is 
now in progress, and the inhabitants are beginn to drift back to their homes. The 

to houses is less than might ae En Se Oe Gees oe ey ei eee 
as . 
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American troops now fighting in Normandy in scenes such as those below are finding them very 
like the scenes in which they rehearsed in South Devon for — battles then yet to come. They 
fought among country lanes, houses damaged or demolished by shell-fire, and among farms and 
fields for months before the * dawning of D-Day. ms of that “ full-dress rehearsal” were 
evidently soundly learned, for the U.S. troops now putting them into operation in Normandy are 
roving more than a match for the German troops. The first great American victory of Cher- 

tg secured for the Allies an important consolidation of the invasion bridgehead, and the 
subsequent swinging offensive launched by the U.S. armies southward from the Cherbourg Penin- 


sula has broken through the German left wing and detached it from its anchor-point on the 

coastline of Brittany. Thus, in time to come, that battle-scarred area of South Devon which was 

a testing-ground for these battles may become known not only for its charming countryside and 
agricultural worth, but as the birthplace of a notable victory. 


AND HERE IS A PICTURE FROM THE BATTLE ZONE FOR WHICH THE SOUTH DEVON 
AREA WAS USED AS A_ PROVING GROUND—A VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET OF 
ST. MARTIN’ DES- BESACES. 
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THE AMERICANS IN THIS TANK ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AVRANCHES MAY HAVE BEEN 
* BATTLING " EARLIER THIS YEAR IN SOUTH DEVON. PASSING THEM TO THE REAR 
IS A LONG LINE OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 





GERMAN VEHICLES AND TANKS WRECKED BY AMERICAN ARMOUR, IN A COUNTRY 
SETTING IN NORMANDY REMINISCENT OF THE DEVON LANDSCAPE IN WHICH THE U.S. 
TROOPS REHEARSED FOR SUCH BATTLES TO COME. 
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| seat teenies oF teiee eon pay i FIELD-MARSHAL ROMMEL (AHEAD) DURING ONE OF HIS LAST APPEARANCES ON THE ‘iia sia ‘MR. OWEN RUTTER. ; 
: i rd Hardinge o urst, who had a lon , . author, publisher, lecturer and journalist, 
ot Gites Guat i ae Diplomat NORMANDY BATTLEFRONT BEFORE THE CAR ACCIDENT FOLLOWING AN ALLIED RAID. ce Geen had, Gohan an for bes 
Service and was, from 1910 to 1916, Viceroy The mystery of what exactly had happened to Rommel was partly solved when the German news agency years he was in the British North Borneo 
of India, died on August 2. He was Viceroy announced that he had met with a car accident as the result of an air raid in France on July 17. He Civil Service and he wrote a number of books 
at the time of the Royal visit in 1911 and suffered injuries and concussion. His condition is satisfactory and his life is not in danger.” Rommel was on Borneo, Malaya and Formosa. This war 
: Saw the transfer of the Indian capital from first reported to have been wounded and later was said to have died. he has written official books for the Ad- 
, DT Calcutta to Delhi and the revision of the TERETE Re OT a et Vy 2 a ; miralty, and last year published ‘ Red 
‘ partition of Bengal. i * Ensign, ak Metory of Convoy. 
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GENERAL COUNT JORDANA. 
The Spanish Foreign Minister, General 
Count Jordana, died on August 3 from 
a blood clot on the brain. Under the 
Government of Primo de Rivera he was 
in charge of the Moroccan affairs, and 
in 1925 he was President of the Franco- 
Spanish Conference. 
ier oe = Aare a cacedeead MR. MANUEL QUEZON. : ce a AP lA RCA Ete ALD wee <6 
THE CHIEP PLANNER OF THE INVASION : LT.-GENERAL F. F. MORGAN Pang tmeace g Red the Eniiogine idends, FIELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING (SEATED), COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
(SEATED), HEAD OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN PLANNING STAFF. Early an 1942 — Seen a THE AXIS FORCES IN ITALY, WITH LIEUT.-GFNERAL HEIDRICH, 
The man named by Mr. Churchill in his war survey recently as chief planner Philippines and establi Shed his Govern- Field-Marshal Kesselring, Nazi C.-in-C. in Italy, was slightly wounded in 
of the Invasion is Lieut.-General Frederick Edgworth Morgan, a gunnery ment in exile in Washington and the front line recently, according to the Germans. Hitler has rsonally 
expert, who was both a division and a corps commander when Britain was brought the islands into the company decorated Kesselring with the oak leaves, swords, and diamonds to the 
standing by to meet a German assault after Dunkirk. He was appointed of the Allies by signing the United Knight's Cross of the Iron Cross (usually given to a high-ranking officer on 
Chief of Staff to the future Supreme Allied J panommnny gf in ) March IMS, and Nations’ Declaration. retirement). It has been rumoured that the Field-Marshal did not return 
was downed when General E aoe nn A rg rs rr ee to Italy from Hitler’s H.Q. 
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SIR GODFREY MARTIN HUGGINS. i FIELD-MARSHAL MANNERHEIM. ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER. i M. S$. SARAJOGLU. 
membership of the Order of the Companions The Finnish President, Ryti, resigned suddenly The new Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, The Turkish Prime Minister, M. Sarajoglu, an- 
wa hes bean conferred on the Hon. Sir | on August | and Marshal } Mannerheim agreed in succession to Admiral Sir James F. Somer- nounced to the Grand National Assembly in 
Godfrey Martin Huggins, K.C.M.G., F.R.C.S., to accept the Presidency. The upheaval al- | ville, is Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, until June Ankara on August 2 that the Turkish Government 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia since 1934. | most certainly means that Finland is making a last C.-in-C. of the Home Fleet. Admiral had decided to break off diplomatic and economic 
ractised as general practitioner and surgeon; final attempt to conclude peace with Russia Fraser is no swung to East Indian waters, relations with Germany. M. Sarajoglu was the 
He iP teat, and since that date only as consultant {+ before a rman collapse. Field-Marshal for he was for nearly three years Chief of Staff rime mover in banning exports of chrome to 
Y ) surgeon. He was a member of the Legislative | Mannerheim, supreme head of the Finnish on that station before the war. He was wmany, and when, two months ago, M. Numan 
i Assembly, Southern Rhodesia, representing — Forces, in the last war fought under the Tsar Third Sea Lord and Controller from 1939 42 Menemenjogu resigned, M. Sarajoglu himself took 
| Salisbury District, 1934. i on the Eastern Front. and second in commar.d, Home Fleet, in 1942. over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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ON THE FOURTEENTH ARMY FRONT: A VIEW OF THE KOHIMA AREA, THE TERRAIN OF 
VERY SEVERE FIGHTING, FROM WHICH THE ENEMY HAS BEEN EXPELLED WITH HEAVY 
LOSSES, THUS CLEARING THE ENTIRE REGION. 
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WITH FEW ROADS AND INTERMINABLE JUNGLE AND MOUNTAIN FASTNESSES, EVERYTHING 
IS DESPATCHED BY AIR: HERE IS THE FUSELAGE OF A HURRICANE AIR-CARRIED 
BY A TRANSPORT ’PLANE FROM ONE AIRFIELD TO ANOTHER. 


- 


SECTIONS OF A MOUNTAIN GUN BEING CARRIED BY INDIAN TROOPS ON THE IMPHAL FRONT 


TO THEIR FIRING POSITION IN ONE OF THE BRITISH “ BOXES."", THE ENEMY LOST OVER 
25,000 KILLED AND WOUNDED IN FIVE MONTHS’ CAMPAIGNING. 


In his review of the war situation on August 2, the Prime Minister spoke of the Burma 
front. ‘ The thanks of the country should go out to the British Fourteenth Army,” 
said Mr. Churchill, “‘ which has done some of the hardest service in this war and must 
not be forgotten. The Japanese everywhere have been driven back, sustaining 
losses far exceeding our own.” Again, he said: * Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
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ARMY’S SUCCESS IN BURMA AMID ARDUOUS CONDITIONS. 














IN SPITE OF MONSOON CONDITIONS BRITISH AND EMPIRE TROOPS FORCED THE 
JAPANESE TO WITHDRAW FROM THE KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD: A JAP ROAD 
zZ i BLOCK BEING DISMANTLED. 




















AUXILIARY FUEL TANKS LOADED UP IN A TRANSPORT ’PLANE FOR A FORWARD 
AIRFIELD. R.A.F. TRANSPORT COMMAND HAVE DROPPED EVERY FORM OF 
¢ SUPPLY TO ISOLATED UNITS, THUS ENABLING THEM TO CARRY ON THE WAR. 
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UP THE UKRUL ROAD: BRITISH TANKS AND INFANTRY ADVANCING IN THI 
BRITISH OFFENSIVE TO CLEAR+ THE ENTIRE KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD FROM 











i THE JAPS, WHERE THE SEVEREST FIGHTING OCCURRED. 
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at Quebec last autumn we planned an advance into Northern Burma with the object of 

giving greater security to the immense American air highway to China. This forward 

move involved rather more than a quarter of a million British and Imperial troops, with 

many more upon the long and precarious communications which stretch back into India 
- » and they have been locked in engagements intense and fearless ever since.” 
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WARSAW YESTERDAY: POLAND’S CAPITAL UNDER NAZI DOMINATION. 
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~ eee eee ARMED GERMAN PATROLS IN THE STREETS OF WARSAW: THESE HAVE BEEN 
NECESSARY OWING TO THE EVER-PRESENT HOSTILITY OF THE INHABITANTS. 


WARSAW UNDER THE NAZIS: THE HOTEL EUROPE, WHICH HAS BEEN RESERVED 
FOR GERMANS. NOTE THE BARRIER, REMINISCENT OF FRONTIER POSTS. 











. ll RB THE KING SIGISMUND III. COLUMN AND A GLIMPSE OF WHAT IS LEFT OF THE ROYAL 


a eosin sas 7 4 PALACE. KING SIGISMUND MADE WARSAW THE CAPITAL OF POLAND. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY: ITS SEVERE, AND IMPOSING, FACADE 
Is PITTED AND FLAKED AND ITS ROOF SEVERELY DAMAGED, : mae: 
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A STREET IN THE CENTRE OF WARSAW WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE BEEN USING AS A j THERE MUST ALWAYS BE AN ADOLF HITLER PLATZ WHEREVER THE NAZIS ARE 

PLACE OF EXECUTION. THE SUFFERINGS OF THE POLES HAVE BEEN BEYOND BELIEF. — IN OCCUPATION, AND WARSAW IS NO EXCEPTION, AS THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS. 

These pictures show Warsaw, Poland's capital, as it is under German occupation, perpetrated by the German vandals, and as such will surely be avenged. In 1939 the 
an occupation which may well have ended even as we write, for Red Army troops, population of Warsaw was 1,300,000, with old Warsaw centred round the Old City 
under Marshal Rokossovsky, are now reported forging into the city through its Square with its Cathedral and Royal Palace near by. Modern Warsaw is much larger 
eastern outskirts, whilst Polish underground forces are fighting the enemy in the heart and extends over a wide area. The city of Warsaw began as a fishing village on 
of the city itself. As the Russians battled their way into Praga, the part of Warsaw the bank of the Vistula, and the Old City proper dates from the thirteenth century. 
which lies on the east bank of the Vistula, great clouds of smoke rose from the Only a few fragments of the Middle Ages survived at the beginning of the present 
Polish capital. German demolition squads, according to a Moscow report, were war, most of the houses having been rebuilt in the Baroque period; but the atmo- 
firing and wrecking the city. The crash of falling buildings beyond the river could sphere t's mediaval. Poland and her people have suffered as much as, if not more 
be heard in the battle zone. If Warsaw has been virtually destroyed, as so much than, any other nation during these last five years, but she has fought on, her spirit 





that is beautiful in Europe has been destroyed, it will be yet another crime | undaunted and her faith unquenched. 
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THE WAR FROM VARIED ANGLES: TOPICALITIES RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


THE BATTERED MOLE AND SUNKEN SHIPS IN THE HARBOUR OF LEGHORN, PHOTOGRAPHED 
ON THE DAY FOLLOWING ITS CAPTURE BY FIFTH ARMY TROOPS. 
This photograph of Leghorn Harbour, with the town in the background, was taken from an R.A.F. 
reconnaissance aircraft on July 20, the day after the city was captured by troops of the Fifth Army. 
Before its fail, the port area was subjected to many bombing attacks. The harbour mole, seen on 
the right of this photograph, has been heavily battered, and the shipping to the left of it is resting 
on the bed of the harbour. 
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After twelve days’ absence from Britain for a tour of the Italian battlefields, the King flew home 
on the morning of August 3, landing here at 7.17 a.m. The non-stop flight from North Africa 
was uneventful, and later in the morning the King joined the m and Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret. His Majesty's first official visitor after his return was Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was received in audience at Buckingham Palace and remained to luncheon. Later 
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THE SEVERELY DAMAGED EXTERIOR OF 
A FLYING BOMB WHICH WRECKED 


Dulwich Picture Gallery is among buildings which have suffered from flying bombs. The roof was 
blown out and the walls severely damaged, but much of the gallery was left standing. About 

e on the walls, but it is considered that those of them 
The adjoining mausoleum was wrecked by the explosion, 


100 pictures of the full collection of 600 wer 


which were damaged are fit for restoration. 
: which disturbed the remains of the three founders who are buried’ there. 


DULWICH PICTURE GALLERY, THE RESULT OF 
THE ADJOINING MAUSOLEUM AND DAMAGED PICTURES. 


PLATFORM-—AN INTERESTING 


BOMBS WHICH CRASHED BY THEIR LAUNCHING 
CALAIS. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF ONE OF THE ENEMY SITES IN THE PAS DE 

This picture provides a conclusive answer to those people who have asked if flying bombs sometimes 

crash on being launched. They do. At this launching site in the Pas de Calais area, heavily attacked 

by Allied aircraft whose bombs have cratered a wide stretch of ground, “A” denotes the launching 

ramp, and, in front of it, “B,” “C,” “D” and “E” indicate flying bombs which have crashed 
on leaving the ramp, scoring streaks in the ground as they slid along it. 


FLYING 
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LACE ON HIS MAJESTY’S RETURN FROM THE ITALIAN BATTLEFIELDS. 


the King received in audience at the Palace the other members of the War Cabinet. Our picture, 
taken on this occasion, shows (I. to r.): Mr. Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary; Lord Woolton, 
Minister for Reconstruction; Sir John Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Attlee, 
Deputy Prime Minister; H.M. the King; Mr. Churchill; Mr. Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister ; 
Colonel Llewellin, Minister for Food; and Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister for Labour. 





MEMBERS OF A RUSSIAN MILITARY MISSION ON A VISIT TO THE NORMANDY BATTLE- 


FRONTS INSPECTING ONE OF BRITAIN’S NOW FAMOUS ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS. 


The naval officer in a dark uniform (centre) is Vice-Admiral Kharlamov. the leader of a Russian 
military mission to the western front, the other members being Major-General Sklyarov, Major-General 
Vasiliev, and Colonel Jorbarov. During their visit to Normandy they met Lieut.-General Domeaey. 

y 


Commander of the British Second Army, and made a tour of the battlefronts, including Caen. 
were very interested in the hitting power of our rocket-firing Typhoons. 
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\. FLYING OUR WOUNDED HOME FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORMANDY. 


Drawincs By Fuicut Lieut. H. W. Hanmstone. 





i — . Matted note. 











Pe? 2 es 
A RECEPTION-POINT OF THE CASUALTY AIR EVACUATION CENTRE IN NORMANDY. THE MARQUEE IN WHICH STRETCHER-CASES FROM THE AMBULANCES ARE RESTED, 
HERE THE WOUNDED ARE BROUGHT IN AMBULANCES FROM THE FIELD HOSPITAL FED, AND GIVEN TREATMENT BEFORE THE AIR TRIP TO ENGLAND. SKILLED 
NEAR BY, URGENT PRIORITY CASES USUALLY BEING EVACUATED BY AIR. MEDICAL ATTENTION IS AVAILABLE AT EVERY STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY. 














TERE 

ETWEEN D-Day and oF ae 
the end of July, some- 
thing like 10,000 Allied and 
German wounded men had 
been flown back to England 
from the battlefields of 
Normandy in Douglas 
Dakota aircraft of R.A.F. 
Transport Command. Five 
important stages of this 
non-stop cross-Channel air 
express service are illus- 
trated in these drawings by 
Flight Lieut. H. W. Hail- 
stone, from the reception- 
point in the vicinity of the 
front lines to the airfield in 
the West Country at which 
the casualties are disem- 
barked on English _ soil. 
The Dakota transports 
which carry them are speci- 
ally equipped for a dual 
purpose. On the outward 
journey to Normandy they 
i ferry ammunition and sup- 
: plies ; on the return journey 
| they carry eighteen stretcher 
: cases and six walking 
wounded, for whom skilled 
medical attention is avail- 
able at every stage of their 
journey from the battle- 
fields to the hospitals which 
receive them in this country. 
Because the Dakotas carry 
supplies on the outward 
flight, they do not bear the 
Red Cross insignia, so, al- 
though they are unarmed, 
they claim no immunity 

from attack. 
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TRANSPORT COMMAND PRIDES ITSELF ON THE PUNCTUALITY OF ITS CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICE. THESE LARGE 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT ARE LOADING WOUNDED ON A NORMANDY LANDING-STRIP FROM WHICH, IN SPITE 
OF SHELL-FIRE, THE EVACUATION OF THE SERIOUSLY WOUNDED HAS PROCEEDED WITHOUT A HITCH. 
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ey | A W.A.A.F. OR R.A.F. NURSING ORDERLY, ASSISTED BY THE ON ARRIVAL AT A WEST OF ENGLAND AIRFIELD, THE CASUALTIES ARE QUICKLY DISEMBARKED INTO 
AIR CREW, SEES TO THE COMFORT OF THE WOUNDED, AMBULANCES AND TAKEN TO THE DISTRIBUTING CENTRE, WHENCE SERIOUS CASES ARE RUSHED OFF 
MANY OF WHOM ARE MAKING THEIR FIRST TRIP BY AIR. FOR SPECIALIST TREATMENT, THE REMAINDER BEING TAKEN TO NEARBY HOSPITALS. 
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DOVER—PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE ENEMY FOR HIS CROSS-CHANNEL GUNS. 
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DOLLOP LOL OO OE AA, 


DOVER HARBOUR AS SEEN BY THE GERMAN LONG-DISTANCE CAMERA. THE WHITE CIRCLES ARE STATED TO INDICATE GUN 
POSITIONS ON THE MOLE. “THE ENTRANCE NEAR THE LIGHTHOUSE,” SAYS THE GERMAN CAPTION, “IS FREE OF ENEMIES.” 


pee 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATE 
GERMAN METHODS OF IDENTIFYING 
TARGETS FOR THEIR CROSS-CHANNEL 
GUNS. (ABOVE.) A GERMAN PEER- 
ING THROUGH THE TELESCOPE FIXED 
BELOW THE ‘ BARRELS” OF A 
LONG-RANGE CAMERA, WATCHES 
THE ENGLISH COAST. 


(RIGHT.) A VIEW OF THE HAR- 
BOUR AND TOWN OF DOVER, 
WITH THE COUNTRYSIDE BE- 
YOND, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 
THE GERMAN GUN POSITIONS ON 
THE FRENCH COAST. ‘** THE 
WHITE ARROW,” SAYS THE CAP- . 
TION, ‘““SHOWS THE WAY IN. 
IN THE WHITE CIRCLE IS A 
BRITISH OUTPOST BOAT WITH A 
CAPTIVE BALLOON IN THE BLACK 
CIRCLE.”” (BELOW.) AN ENGLISH 
CONVOY WHICH—ACCORDING TO ‘ ; 
THE GERMAN CAPTION—IS AT- ' . ASS oe 
TEMPTING TO REACH DOVER. Pie : a itt ee ignites 
‘“ THE ORDER OF FIRE IS GIVEN. isp Feeds FB CEP Re IIE SO NS 2 
THE SHOTS THUNDER OVER THE ig 
CHANNEL AND REACH THEIR 
z."" 
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" MARINI Sn talatgh eae Nate aNN Sti EGS. See aie PN Rah BP LIE NON ENA Aa Me LE MG AN sas a al a aaa iaa aa ata ee ns (ABOVE , RIGHT.) TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
4 THE LONG-RANGE CAMERA AND THE BATTERY OF 
CROSS-CHANNEL GUNS IS CONSTANT. WHEN THE 
BATTERY FIRES, THE CAMERA RECORDS THE RESULT, 
WHICH IS PROMPTLY ANNOUNCED TO THE BATTERY. 
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HESE interesting photographs, reproduced 

from a recent number of the “ Berliner 

Illustrierte Zeitung,’ deal with the work of the 

immense long-range camera which is used for 

spotting and identifying targets for Germany's 

cross-Channel guns. Operating from the French 

coast, it photographs shipping movements and 

shore establishments in and around Dover, sub- 

mits them to the battery of guns, and then, if 

the guns come into action, registers the position 

of the falling shells on or near the English coast 

The camera ‘ commander "’ is in constant telephone 

communication with the battery commander, and 

the two work in collaboration. Long-distance 

photography of this type is, of course, nothing 

new. For many years British photographers have 

obtained views of the French coast from the cliffs 

of Dover and elsewhere, using special long-range 

lenses with a focal length of over four feet, infra-red 

<a rays, and other adjuncts to modern camera work 

: ~ Pn tn nO ees rrr . The German cross-Channel camera must be an 

A THREE-QUARTER FRONTAL VIEW OF THE HUGE “ BARRELS” OF THE LONG-DISTANCE CAMERA. A SLIDE HAS j increasingly precious instrument in these days 
BEEN PULLED OUT FOR ITS PLATES TO BE DEVELOPED AND A FRESH SLIDE IS BEING INSERTED IN THE CAMERA. i of a declining Luftwaffe. 
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A PUZZLE POSED BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHS OF A BULLET IN FLIGHT. 


(PHotocraPHs By Dr. Harotp E, EpGERTON, OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY.) 


ee 


THIS 37-MM CYLINDRICAL BULLET, PHOTOGRAPHED AS IT WAS FIRED THROUGH A LENGTH OF TAUT STRING, HAS LEFT BEHIND IT IN THE GAP WHAT APPEARS TO BE THE 
MISSING SECTION OF STRING. IN AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THIS PUZZLING EFFECT, A SECOND PHOTOGRAPH (BELOW, LEFT) WAS TAKEN... 


— 


. THIS SHOWING A BULLE FIRED THROUGH A SEQUENCE OF STRINGS, WITH A_ SIMILAR 
THE OTHERS BEING OBSCURED. A THIRD PHOTOGRAPH THE 
(NOT REPRODUCED) SUGGESTED A SOLUTION, WHICH WAS PROVED CORRECT IN... 


EFFECT IN THE FIRST FEW GAPS, 


This sequence of photographs, taken by Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, examples of whose 
ultra-high-speed photography have previously appeared in “ The Illustrated London 
News,” shows an unusual light-effect and its explanation. The photographs were 
taken with an electrical flash-lamp having an exposure time of about two-millionths 
of a second and set off at the desired moment by a microphone. The appearance, 
in the first photograph, of what seemed to be an intact piece of string in the gap 
left by the bullet where it cut the length of string was at first puzzling. The second 
photograph failed to solve the puzzle, but a third, in which copper wires were used, 


——— —— 
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. THIS FINAL PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH, TAKEN FROM THE REAR, SHOWS 
” 


“MISSING SECTION OF STRING TO HAVE BEEN AN IMPACT FLASH, 
HIDDEN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH BY THE BULLET ITSELF. 


suggested the “ piece of string'’ to be a light-flash due to collision and therefore 
only visible when seen broadside on to the nose of the bullet. This was proved to 
be the case by a final photograph, taken this time from the rear, the bullet itself 
obscuring the flash of impact. One unusual result to be observed in the last photo 
graph is the sound-wave formed in the air by the motion of the bullet. ‘Since the 
impact flash with a string has very little blur or motion,’’ writes Dr. Edgerton, 
**it can be concluded that the flash of light is short in time duration. An estimate 
from Photograph No. | gives a duration of less than a millionth of a second.”’ 
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SUMMER'S EMPTYING NESTS. 


HUSH has fallen on the summer woods. The full-throated chorus of the birds has 

sunk to a tinkle which the knowledgeable might identify as that of the golden-crested 
wren, smallest of our birds, and named now by ornithologists the gold crest, seeing that 
strictly it is not a wren. Outside the woods the silence is less unbroken. The blackbird 
still flutes his morning song before sunrise and repeats it when the sun has set : but the 
song-thrnsh, which began so early in the year, has gone into retreat ; and the robin no longer 
sounds his fierce warning against trespassers on his chosen patrimony. The reasons are 
clear. Family life is drawing to an end ; broods have begun to 
leave the nest ; and soon, if not very soon, after a shorter or longer 
stay to think it over, parents and offspring will be setting out for 
their vacation in other haunts. 

Some will have left no nests behind, and we may begin with 
two of the kind—the cuckoo and the nightjar. The cuckoo, shameless 
profligate, never had a nest, and it’s a wise cuckoo that knows 
its own father, for its mother left it to the care of meadow pipit, 
pied wagtail, robin, sedge-warbler, or any other of fifty small birds, 
to bring up and oust the rightful heirs out of the small nest. It 
was a small egg, quite out of proportion to the size of the cuckoo, 
and the fledgling is out of all proportion to the size of the 
accommodation. In short, the cuckoo’s economy begins and ends 
with its own convenience. 

No such charge can be brought against the nightjar, which 
Gilbert White of Selborne would never call by that plebeian name, 
but as the fern owl, or the churn owl. Not many people ever 
see it, though more may have heard the repetitive ‘ chur-chur ” 
which gives to it its countryside name. Gilbert White looked for 
it during two hours of the evening dusk and noted that its 
churrings ceased at close of day, and so precisely that in some 
months it coincided with the sound of the Portsmouth evening 
gun when that could be heard from where he listened at Selborne, 
in Hampshire. Birds are often rigorous timekeepers, as if, like the 
crocodile in “‘ Peter Pan,” they kept a clock in their interior 
economy. It has lately been asserted that the blackbird begins \ 
seventeen minutes before sunrise, and there was till lately a heron 
in one of the London parks that left the lake to fly back to the 
heronry at Isleworth at nine o’clock in the morning without fail. 
It is not, however, to the fern owl’s punctuality that we wish to 
draw attention, but to the fact that she has no nest to which to 
return next May. Her two eggs are laid on the ground above bracken. 

The tits, which take their holidays at home, and are not above 
taking advantage of nesting-boxes, are not so unmind- 
ful, but, except the long-tailed tit and the rare bearded 
tit, do not make elaborate nests. The bearded tit’s 
nest among the reeds of swamps is made of reed leaves 
or sedges, and is well and warmly lined with flower- 
heads of the reeds and often feathers. But the long- 
tailed tit is a shining example. The married couple 
make their nest with unflagging industry in a fortnight, 
composing it of moss woven with cobwebs and hair. 
Outwardly, it is camouflaged with lichens ; inwardly, 
lined with as many as 2000 feathers. The entrance is 
at the side near the top, and the domed top is a 
roof. Yet this elaborate nest only serves for the first 
brood of fledglings. 

The reed-warbler, which fills the air of Wicken Fen 
in spring with a note as persistent as an electric bell, 
and will not be off to Africa till September after bringing 
up a possible second brood, is another determined 
householder. The nest is a deep basket woven around 
a few reed canes, and bound so cleverly to flexible 
supports that these can bend to the wind without 
endangering the brood. Its substance is grass, reed 
fragments, moss, cobwebs, wool, and the lining hair or 
wool or feathers, as cosy as you please for the four or 
five nestlings. 

To the rule of the short-lease nest, those of the 
rooks offer a notable exception. They are made 
to last of sticks, twigs, turf, cemented with earth 
and lined with rootlets, straw, grasses, moss and 
sometimes wool and hair. We may count them among the 
emptying nests because when the brood is reared, and such young 
rooks as have survived the barbarous practice of thinning: the 
rookeries are on the wing with their elders, the nests are left 
behind and the community roosts in some secluded wood, not very 
far away, and the parental home among the tree-tops is left to 
take care of itself. But before the winter ends, the rooks will 
begin to inspect this year’s platform of twigs in the well-known 
cluster of trees, keeping some, destroying others, often using the 
same material. A profound sense of proprietorship exists in the 
rookery : and any attempt of a misguided pair of rooks to usurp 
the ear-marked nest of others is actively resented by the police. 
The usurpers are routed ; and their belated efforts to build a nest 
of their own result in its destruction. 

The spotted flycatchers, which build their nests against a tree 
or frequently on a@ beam in an outhouse, and make it of moss 
loosely felted together with cobwebs and lichens, with a lining of 
horsehair and a few feathers, may make it do for a second brood. 
But in August, or earlier, it leaves it deserted to winter far away 
in tropical South Africa. While the family is growing up, the 
parent, which has to supply it with food, perches on some strategic 
point on a branch, and from it makes short, deft flights in quest 
of the insects which are the only fare. It should not be confused 
with the tree-creeper, which does not go abroad, but is with us 
the whole year, spending its time in an unceasing search for 
insects on the bark of trees. Its rather untidy nest is placed behind 
a piece of loose bark, and it has an engaging habit of climbing up 
a tree in a spiral, so that it always disappears on the other side 
while the observer is watching. But it never climbs down its invis- 
ible spiral staircase, always tlying down to begin. the next ascent. 

There are. other ways of making nests. The woodpeckers, 
both male and female, join forces to bore a hole in the trunk . 
of a tree ten feet or more from the ground: and then make a 
short rising tunnel ending in a lower chamber, in which chips 
from the boring are the only comfort. The moorhens (which properly 
should be named merehens) make a platter of reeds and water-plants much safer and more 
comfortable than it seems. The three kinds of carpenter-miners, the woodpeckers, are a kind 
of providence for smaller birds because they begin and leave many holes before selecti ng one 
for their brood, and these are ready-made resorts for lesser home-seekers. The hole of the lesser 
spotted wood-pecker is a haven for a speculative tit. No other refugee will make a home on the 
raft of the moorhen ; but the moorhen thinks so highly of it that she is at pains sometimes to 
E. S. Grew. 
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THE REED WARBLER. 


A fierce and noisy little migrant, weaves one of the 

most elaborate of nests, scientifically poised among the 

reeds of the fens and marshes, the Wicken Fen sanctuary 
being specially favoured. 





THE NIGHTJAR, OR FERN OWL, OR NIGHT HAWK. 


It makes no nest, but lays the eggs on bracken or any dry twigs handy. The nightjar, night without lights to so i yhi d 
oftener heard than seen in the dusk of evening, is ready to depart. e e me jolt witch he 





THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER AND ITS’ NEST. 


ainst a wall, a tree-trunk or an outhouse 
beam. The flycatcher takes its stand on an inviting 
down with ungeet aim on any insect 
within reach to feed his family. 
hair and wool Ge, 


Photographs by Eric J. A andy on 
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DESERT VICTORIES AND RUSSIAN PICTURES. 


HERE is a tendency, inevitable, I feel, for authors and publishers to run in 
circles these days, chasing one another, as it were, round a restricted field. 
Week by week, in the issue of books, the same basic subjects crop up almost pre- 
dominantly—Russia, war records and reminiscences, fhe world of to-morrow. It may 
be argued that these are dominating factors in our lives and that, therefore, we 
cannot know too much about them. It can also be said that such multiplicity 
throws an added burden on the writers. The reading public becomes more exacting 
and more critical with each new production, consequently the 
late-comers must bring fresh facts and view-points or outstanding 
literary skill if they hope to hold the reader. Especially does 
this ap,‘y to the war in Africa, for it has been a most fertile 
field for British and American authors, official and unofficial, 
combatant, semi-combatant and non-combatant. 

Let me say at once that many of the essential require- 
ments are met by the writers of two of the latest “ desert ”’ 
books —‘*‘ Desert JourNEyY.” By George Rodger (Cresset 
Press ; 15s.), and ** PIPELINE TO BaTTLe.”” By Peter W. Rainier 
(Heinemann; ros. 6d.). Both are full of adventure, vivid in 
description, most human in detail and, especially in Major 
Rainier’s case, informative as to campaign history. George 
Rodger covers the wider field. He is an American correspondent 
who, at the height of the London blitz, left for the Cameroons 
to “cover” the activities of the Free French Forces in their 
territories so recently broken away from Vichy France. Before 
we reach the end of his story he has carried us with him to 
Koufra and Khartoum, Addis Ababa and Asmara, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Basra and Tehran, Karachi, Delhi, Peshawar, the 
Khyber and Calcutta. And even that was not to be the end 
of his travels, for the last words in the book are a cable 
which reads: “New York approves you go soonest Rangoon 

; Singaporewards.” Out of his welter of adventure and experience 
ij I found his chapter on the Syrian incident one of the most 

| interesting ; and not least the ditty which, for a time, echoed across 

the desert from Soueida to Aleppo. Everywhere the Arabs sang 
Bala Missiou, bala Mister, 
Kelloh barra, Haide sikter. 
Bissama Allah, Oua Alard Hitler. 


Literally translated it means: ‘‘ No more Monsieur, no more 
Mister, All outsiders keep away. In Heaven there is Allah, 
on the Earth, Hitler.” A nice bit of Nazi propaganda. 

More circumscribed in territory but more compact 
in every way is Peter Rainier’s account of the 
North African campaign, in which he became 
generally known as the * water bloke,” because of 
the pipeline he laid and maintained so that clean 
drinking water could be carried from the Alexandria 
municipal supply to the fighting men in the Western 
desert. A veteran of the last war, he did not find 
it easy to get into this one. His age and red 
tape conspired against him. “But he was not to 
be beaten, and his account of how he, grey-haired 
and full of experience culled from the ends of the 
earth, became a Junior Subaltern is racily teld. 
As illustrating the dire straits to which we were 
reduced after Dunkirk, the Junior Sub., going to 
draw his equipment at the base depot, could get 
no more than “a tin hat that didn’t fit, a tin 
whistle and a bit of cord to secure a non-existent 
revolver round my neck.” Such lacks were more 
than made up by -training. ‘* Wavell’s victories 
were partly due to the thoroughness with which 
his little army had ‘been trained to navigate the 
featureless wastes which lie west of the Nile. No 
officer of Wavell’s was deemed desertworthy until 
he could drive his vehicle across the desert at 


been indicated to him by a series of numbers in a 
map reference.” 

In those days 808 men opposed 250,000 well- armed Italians. 
We mustered 168 outdated ’planes against a reputed 2000. The 
standard mess tables of the Army disappeared from normal use, 
as “‘six mess tables strung out with a bit of canvas structure 
in the middle look remarkably like an aeroplane from a high-flying 
reconnaissance ’plane.’”’ The story of the pipeline runs through much 
of the book as the line itself ran through much of the desert. Many 
will wonder what happened to it when we had to retreat. In July 
1942, when, as the author shows, the Alamein line had actually 
been breached, an astonishing thing happened. More than 1100 
Germans walked to our line with their hands in the air. Thirst 
had done it. For thirty-six hours they had had no fresh water to 
drink. They had tapped the pipeline, of course. It was full of sea 
water. Fresh water might have turned the tide of battle against 
us. Peter Rainier says what he thinks and backs up his 
remarks with facts. 

A condensed history of Russia is simediias which many must 
have long desired. Now one is to hand in Louis Segal’s “* Russia ” 
(W. H. Allen ; 8s. 6d.), which carries the reader easily, if necessarily 
somewhat sketchily, from the foundation of the State in A.D. 862 to 
the defeat of Hitler’s invasion in 1944. The average newspaper 
reader is apt to become bewildered when told of Great Russians, 
Little Russians, White Russians, and so on. Dr. Segal makes all 
clear in his opening pages, in which he shows how this vast 
territory, stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the 
Arctic to the Caspian, is com 

A companion to this handy little book is George Loukomski’s 
“ Tue Face or Russia ” (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.), comprised mainly 
of photographs of practically every aspect of present-day Russia and 
Russian life. We see the fifteenth-century Kremlin Cathedral and 
the modern Moscow “* Metro,” an Ossentian dance in the Caucasus 
and the “shock brigade” of State Farm women workers in the 
Ukraine. 

In the Bolivian Andes, 12,500 ft. above sea-level, lie the ruins of 
Tiahuanaco, near the great brackish lake, Titicaca. They, and the 
neighbourhood, present problems innumerable awaiting solution. Who built the great pre- 
Inca city ? How did the lakes become salty at that altitude ? How did a great inland sea 
not only stand at two levels at various times, but actually maintain a tilted surface ? What 
is the interpretation of the sculptures discovered there? In “ Buin.r Berore THE 
FLoop” (Faber; 12s. 6d.), H. S. Bellamy seeks to find some of the answers, and 
though the lay reader cannot assess the worth of his findings, he likewise cannot fail 
to find the unravelling of the problems enthralling. W. R. Catvert. 
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So much goes into the construction of an aeroplane that we've no wish to exaggerate the 


importance of fastening devices. You couldn't make an aeroplane without them, of course, 


but as much could be said for many other things. The important point is that everything 


used in aircraft construction must comply with rigid specifications. The G.K.N. Aerotight 
stiff nut, for instance, meets the demand for a nut which will stay put without the use of 
auxiliary holding devices. Vibration. stress and strain, and all the trials and temptations 
which have a loosening effect on less determined nuts, leave this one unmoved, and it 
can be used again and again. It’s another wartime product of British Industry which 
will give us a firm grip on many post-war production problems. (6 Ké N 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham, is willing to co-operate with manu- 


facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
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CHAIN* 
of 
COMMAND 


The BROCKHOUSE Organization is composed of a number of 
Companies—some old and some new—mainly engaged in light 
engineering and dealing largely with the Motor Trade. 

While they are all administered from Victoria Works, West 
Bromwich, each Company is responsible for its own commercial 
arrangements under an elastic sales system which allows for 
interchange of enquiries where there is danger of overloading. 
Educational, Technical and Market Research facilities are also 
interchangeable and co-operative—in fact, the BROCKHOUSE 
Organization may be described as a Chain of Companies capable 
of giving powerful mutual support within its wide range of 
production. 


*Incidentally, Brockhouse Castings Ltd. CAST 
steel chains at their Wednesfield (Staffs) Works : if 
you would like to know how—write and ask them. 
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Organization 


Vitreous Enamelling 
Engineers’ Appliances 
Automatic Stokers 


rgings General and Precision 
Trailers and Components eering 
Cold Rolled Steel Sections Railway Ironwor 
Windscreens Hot Rolled Steel Angles 


Laminated Springs Grey Iron Castings Vulcanizers 

Road Spring Service Machine Tools Garage Equipment 

“© Selfstroke ’? Gravity Fed Small Tools Gebvanies and Black 
Boilers Sheet Metal Products Plain and Corrugated 

Steel Castings Hollow-Ware Sheets 


Municipal Vehicles 
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My Morris 
and | 


[. my Morris, on the high- 
ways and by-ways of Britain, 
y 





I keep my appointments on 
time. 

Speed and power for all 
my needs, smartness and , ane Pee 
these my Morris still faithfu 
comfort that have outlasted : y y 
: provides. 
five long years of war, relia- : 
ei ; When the post-war Morris 
bility that has triumphed ; 
; comes along—more reliable 
over wartime 


servicing — 


than ever as it will be—we 
men -of-the-road_ will be 
among the first of the many 


waiting to own one. 














MORRIS — one of the fine cars 


of the NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 








Stars that 
twinkle 


in the sun 














Three miles out to sea a 
small electric lamp twinkles 
out its message and competes 
with the glare of an Italian sun. 
How is it done? The light is con- 
centrated by an intricate combination of 
highly-polished lenses and prisms which are 
calculated to throw an intense beam of light. 
* lighthouse ”’. 

When it’s a matter of competing with the sunlight, directing it in or filtering it 
out, there’s usually a Chance glass that will do the job. In fact, there aren’t many 
glass problems that can’t be solved by Chance Brothers, whose research workers 
and technicians co-operate willingly with anyone faced by a new poser. 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY & THE HOME CHANCE GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed 
Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 
Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes St., Westminster, London, S.W.t. 

















In fact, it is a concentrated 










Forced Draught Furnaces 
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Evver since the war began we have largely special- 
ised in the fine tailoring of officers’ uniforms for the 
Allied Fighting Services, and our materials, cut, style 
and workmanship have earned, and continue to earn, 
consistent approval. 

When — may it be soon — we are able to resume 
our specialisation in civilian and sporting outfits, we 
hope to earn an equal satisfaction by providing 
clothes of unimpeachable style and character at a 
price-range which will notably endorse their value. 





MR. FRANK DOBSON, A.R.A., PAINTED THIS PICTURE AS HIS INTERPRETATION OF THE “UNTIL THEN” THEME 


¢ 
Until then @ @ @ Quiet days; exciting days ; days Bernard 
leisurely spent touring old haunts and new cafes of southern - 
eather, 


MILITARY, CIVIL AND SPORTING TAILORS—BREECHES EXPERTS 
(of 5; CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1) 


France—from Avignon to Cannes and, perhaps, on to Monaco: 
as the fancy decrees. Until then, the vital business of war 
decides the course of the motorist. For petrol and rubber 


must not be wasted. Rubber is precious. So tyre pressures 
Temporary London Address: 


23 BRUTON STREET, W.|I 


must be checked regularly ; embedded flints 
11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
must not be allowed to remain in the treads. and at Aldershot, Camberley, Richmond (Yorks.), Newark, 


Hove, Douglas and Harrogate. 

















FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
































CONNOISSEUR 











includi d. 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


SNAPSHOTS 
NEW and OLD 


Post your Films & Negatives to— 


SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 








Thank goodness 








( tatszecee| °Viyella’ service snr - 





(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925.) LTD. 
COOL WHEN IT'S HOT—WARM WHEN IT'S NOT for Developing 
Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on MAGNA PRINTS “ec 
active service for half-a-century, and are stifl right for any battlefront, and Enlar gements 
any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, 


they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 23 Bridge St. Row 
CHESTER 








A.17b 








A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.! 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as un indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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EverYBopyY 
WANTS A... | 
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Cv, Why ? Because war conditions 
uA” Fe “ VY | restrict supplies of bitter 

oranges, which prevents the manu- 
| facture of “GOLDEN SHRED." 
Fruit is controlled, but quality can- 
not be standardised. 
Robertson’s pre - war 
reputation and _ skill, 
coupled with our 80 
years’ old tradition, still 
count for a lot. 


CREATEO you 


ATKINSONS 








TOOTHBRUSH 
When lovely woman stoops to the ture to the skin and brings it to 


The strictly limited supplies | folly of using a_ thick, heavy face life with lovely, harmonious colour. 
powder, the result is a dead, mask- That’s because each Atkinson shade = 
like make-up. But pretty women has been blended to match the living PENA 
, 3 : who are wise use Atkinsons No. 24 _ skin tissue. And Atkinsons Powder | { 
disappointments are unavoidable. | Face Powder, a fragrant powder _ is as clinging as chiffon; so try it for 

that gives an exquisite, velvety tex- charming all-day beauty ! . 


| 
SO DON’T BLAME YOUR Price 2/1 and 4/2 (including Purchase Tax) | It's Robertson's 





are being fairly distributed—but 





CHEMIST Shades: Rachel, Naturelle, Abricot, Ambree, Ochre-Rosee | ° 
'-you can depend on it! 
BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d. No. 24 FACE POW DER | 
NYLON : 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. . : | JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON BY ATKINSONS, 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Wi | Golden Shred Works 





| London Pais'ey Manchester Bristol 


(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 7, 15 AP 1A-821-120 





CLOC KS S Old New No, 9 











Tell Oniginil 
West Wella APERITIF 


| Served cold it is a perfect 





——__——— What has a bend | Aperitif ; with Ginger Ale it 
Bains Lact - to do with paint? | makes a refreshing drink and 
c Pendulum | 


is the ideal base for a cup. 





Y . oa . . . . 
When a piece of painted sheet metal is distorted by bending, the Tak icht, PRHUM i 
Alexander Bain, a Scotsman, may justly be re- | RR es na ae A d pai stand aken straight, is an 
re pare he Br "et anliar surface is subjected to stress. good paint must stand up to a | eae ee 
garded as the father of electrical time Keeping. In i é gs re a 4 5 Hae as as idea ‘Pick-me- 
1843, he patented an electro-magnetic pendulum reasonable amount of this treatment without cracking or flaking. | 
proposing to use the earth as electrolyte, with In fact, the paints of Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., have to demon- | up’ to ease these 
elements of zinc and copper (or — strate that they can “take the bend.” This is how it’s done. | days of strain. 
sopenatans Dusin®, vined he Hetterion ane ach | The paint is applied to a piece of sheet metal and, when dry, 
available at that time were not very satisfactory tis b sider he a aie dain tea aie Fa las 
The switch contacts incorporated in his design, | it 1s Dent quic y through 180 egrees over a thin ro 
and shown in the upper part of the illustration, held between hinged boards. If it is up to the standard of | 
proved uncertain in action, but some of his flexibility demanded by the Jenson & Nicholson organisation, 
electric clocks are even . = ay — the paint must be able to be “ caught bending” without cracking 
accurate time, one example se ing ouse a f . : ; . Aa ee - . : . . - ~ 
Glasgow University and another at the Science | or flaking away only then do the scientists consider it fit for | 
Museum, South Kensington service in war or peace. When peace returns again you will | 
find Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., at your service with all classes ne 


> > 
of “ cracking’? good paints and varnishes which do not crack, | through 
and meet all needs. | licensed dealers 


JENSON & NICHOLSON, LTD. 


fi ay nculiie ou PAINTS |Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 


Decision Timekeeping LONDON, E.15 (London) LTD. 











Sctentif 
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No bottles now, Madam 
says OLD HETHERS 


“But you don’t have to go without, do as | do Ask a Land Girl what she knows about Lister’s. 


— make it from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley. She'll r leita: Gilde wikiadiie. ak diiais 
You'll find full directions on the tin. If you ell tell you of eng! piougns, P 
can’t get hold of a lemon or an orange, flavour 
WHR Ok ONE SE Se nee Fee or and other dairy goods. Who brought the economy 


maybe you’ve some ideas of your own.”’ bs 
of the “extra furrow ’’ to her knowledge ? She'll 


Barley Water from probably tell you Lister’s. And she CAN tell 


ROBINSON’S eae Sr 


‘Patent?’ BARLEY 


HUIUVVAVANOUNULUVUALUAEUAL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


shears and cream separators, of milk coolers 





HUDIIODAQUUUVOAUARAO SLU 


free to say what she knows. 





RA. LISTER & CO LTO. DURSELY GLOS 


TVVQOUOQUQNUNOUUNQOOUUODOOUULUUGDOOUUNYOOO GCL S000ELLYOUDAUUHOAANU UU 
CVS-27 




















FAMOUS QUEENS... 
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ELECTRIC FIRES 
& COOKERS 




















These are typical of the 


electric fires and cookers 
: ; 18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 
which we shall be making eit : 

he original regiment was raised in 1759-60 andin 1807 was equipped 


as Hussars. In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed 
for your home as soon as until 1858, It was given its title — 18th Queen Mary's Own Royal 
Hussars—when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief 
’ in 1910, Linked with the | 3th Hussars after the War 1914-18, Although 
the war is over. for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to 
be re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 


soveeww | HIGHLAND "gue 
‘YOU CAN’T BEAT + QUEEN 


A BELLING’ Grand 
. Macden ‘ villeu lt 
Raemtuer “0 at 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


























BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries ; Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 


Established over 30 years. 
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